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BRITISH-BUILT CARS, U.K.’s largest single export item, start their trip 
to United States (which last year became Britain’s biggest market). 


John Bull Cooks Up Big Trade Show 


For Britains Best 


London—The British will hold the biggest trade show in their 
history next June at the New York Coliseum. It will be sponsored 
by the Federation of British Industries, with help from the Dollar 
Exports Council, the Board of Trade, and other agencies. 


The show is an event with sig- 
nificance for American purchas- 
ing agents. The U. S. last year 
became Britain’s biggest export 
| market, and the show is a sign 
of British determination. 

The big British push into the 
American market got underway 
in the late 40’s, when Britain was 
in critical need of dollars for pur- 
chases from the U. S. The need 
for dollars is still a major force 
behind the push, in spite of the 
remarkable change in Britain’s 
foreign exchange position. 

But just as important is the 
simple fact that the U. S. is a 
big and growing market and the 
British are learning how to crack 
it. Its attractions are specially 
strong now as the British ponder 
how to make up losses within 
the common market nations if the 
developing European economic 
split solidifies and deepens. 

Until recent years, British ex- 

(Turn to page 8, column 1) 


Overseas Market 


3-Way Brawl 
On Air Freight 


Grows Hotter 


Washington—A bitter three- 
way feud involving the airline in- 
dustry, the Air Force, and the 
Federal Aviation Agency is snar- 
ling development of a modern 
and efficient air freight system 
for the nation. 

The controversy was sparked 
anew by a knuckle-rapping report 
just issued by a Senate-House 
Committee on Appropriations. 
The committee served notice it 
will withhold funds for improving 
the country’s air cargo fleet until 
it conducts an investigation on 
the tangled feud. 

The report leveled its most 
scathing criticism at the airline 
industry. In some of the strong- 
est language aimed at a major 
industry in a long time, the law- 
makers termed the industry a 
“giant grown fat by government 
subsidies and high rate charges.” 


Ike wants air-cargo loan; see p. 6 


The disagreement as outlined 
by the committee swirls around 
the role of the Military Air 
Transport Service (M. A. T. S.), 
the Air Force’s transport line. 
Committee members accuse the 


(Turn to page 22, column 2) 


Ike Mulls Calling Special Session 
If Congress Fails to Act on Inflation 


Washington—The possibility of a head-on political clash over 
the issues of inflation and tight money in a special session of Con- 
gress later this year is being studied by officials. 


The possibility was advanced 


hower told reporters he would confer with his advisors about a 


special session if Congress goes 
home without removing the 
44%% interest ceiling on long 
term bonds and the 3.26% ceil- 
ing on government E and H sav- 
ings bonds. 

Eisenhower warned that con- 
tinued refusal of Congress to act 
raises the possibility of another 
serious inflationary outbreak. 
Under the present ceiling on 
long term bonds, the Treasury is 
forced to do all of its financing 
in short-term securities which Ei- 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


To Get Quality, Firm Gives ‘Diplomas’ 


Hawthorne, Calif. — One of 
purchasing’s major headaches is 
checking the quality of a first-run 
product, an item fresh off the 
drawing board that defies visual 
inspection. 

The Nortronics Division, the 
electronics arm of Northrop 
Corp., now believes it has dis- 
covered a sure cure. It has put 
into operation a unique program 
that it calls “Certification of 
Vendor Personnel.” 

The program is based on the 
theory that quality workmanship 
almost always assures a quality 
product. This is the key to the 


“preventive quality control” 
plan aimed at certifying person- 
nel performing hard-to-inspect 
operations in vendor plants, such 
as electronic soldering or mag- 
netic particle inspection on items 
that Nortronics has designed. 

The program as it is now con- 
stituted, includes only purchased 
items on which Nortronics holds 
the proprietary design. Bill 
Hanna, chief of quality engineer- 
ing for the company, told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK: 

“The only quality assurance 
you have for operations that de- 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


last week when President Eisen- 


Lumber Prices Tumble 


Below Year-Ago Level 


Seattle— Tight money for 
home construction has boom- 
eranged on the lumber industry. 


cent weeks and have now 
dropped a notch or two below 
year ago levels. 

Fir and plywood prices had 
been running about $10 over last 
year levels until the last few 
weeks, when production exceeded 
orders for the first time in recent 
months. 

One lumber wholesaler de- 
scribed the situation as “a sloppy 
August market. With money 
tightening up it’s like a spigot 
closing on the lumber market,” 
he said. 

Mills are now quoting key 
Y%-in. thick sanded grade ply- 
wood at $72 a thousand sq. ft., 
off from $76. Prices on carlots 
of random length green fir 2x4s, 
a key home building item, cur- 
rently range from about $72-$74 
a thousand board ft. This is a 
drop from $76-$78 since earlier 
this month. 

The latest decline brings prices 


Prices have been tumbling in re-|, 


Steel: Week No. 7 


Foreign Prices 
Soar High, Fast 


Chicago—Foreign steel prices 
—below domestic levels as late 
as June—now are advancing 
sharply as the steel strike moves 
past its seventh week. 
Steadily growing demand now 
has shot import prices up to the 
U. S. mill price or above it. Spe- 
cial plate items for the oil in- 
dustry and pressure vessels, for 
instance, are running about $10 
a ton higher than mill prices 
right now, compared with about 
$20 a ton cheaper several 
months ago. Other foreign prod- 
ucts are following the same pat- 
tern. 
Steel negotiators, meanwhile, 
showed their first sign of optim- 
ism late last week when they 
hinted that a break in the labor 
dispute may be near. 
Informed sources said the in- 
dustry was ready to make an of- 
fer to the steel workers if the 
union in turn offered concrete 
evidence that it was willing to 
agree to some concessions. 
Neither side, however, was will- 
ing to elaborate on their current 
discussions. 

Two major factors, however, 
indicated that a settlkement may 
be close at hand: 


@ Serious steel shortages are 
already beginning to show. A 
number of metalworking firms 
already have been forced to cut 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


Aug. 31—Sept. 6 


Lead Outlook: Helter-Smelter: 
Prices Rise, Production Falls 


New York—Lead buyers caught short by spreading strikes are 
beginning to feel the pinch this week 

But few signs of widespread distress are visible. Domestic pro- 
ducers’ stocks (although somewhat ‘ower than they have been) 
remain substantial. And, unless the strike drags on, there seems to 
be no likelihood of a taut supply situation. 

But growing demand—along with strike-caused production losses 


—gave lead prices the needle last 
week. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., the larg- 
est domestic miner of lead, initi- 
ated the penny-a-pound hike, 
establishing the metal at 13¢ a 
lb. for the first time since last 
January. Other producers quickly 
followed the move. 

The main support for the 
boost came from _ spreading 
strikes. Almost. 75% of U. S. 
lead production was expected to 
grind to a halt today with a 
walkout at Bunker Hill’s smelt- 
ing facilities on the West Coast. 
Bunker Hill officials said late last 
week that chances of avoiding 
the strike were slim. 

Operations at American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, the nation’s 
largest lead producer, already are 
at a standstill. 

Negotiations in the copper 
strike, meanwhile, went nowhere 
as union officials accused the in- 
dustry of not being “in the 
mood” to talk terms. Facilities 
at Kennecott Copper, Anaconda, 
Phelps-Dodge, Magma Copper 
and Asarco are all down, cutting 
off 75% of the domestic copper 
production. 

Union sources predicted this 

(Turn to page 21, column 1) 


Coming: Fuel Cells 


The revolutionary “fuel 
cell” will be running cars and 
fork trucks that now use 
gasoline, electricity and LP 
gas in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, Watch Purchasing 
Week’s next issue for a com- 
plete run-down on what the 


fuel cell will mean to you. 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


When are we going to get off this merry-go-round of strikes? 


‘Pure Hokum’ and 
Featherbedding 


That’s the question calendar-watching purchasing executives are 


asking themselves today. 
Most feel certain that the 


carousel will slow down long 


enough for steel, copper, and lead to hop off, but then—two 


weeks from today when existing contracts between the railroads 
and the various brotherhoods expire—it may pick up momentum 
and start whirling again twice as fast. 


Railroad labor relations have remained pretty staid for the 
past three years, mainly because of an agreed “freeze” on basic 


contract changes. But since January, rail management has been 


tracts. 


(Turn to page 21, column 5) 


building a bonfire—with “featherbedding” as the main fuel—to 
light the way to major changes in the sections of existing con- 


(Turn to page 21, column 1) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


1958 
material prices. 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 
METALS Aug. 26 Aug.19 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0) 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 0) 
Steel, billets, Pitts.. net ton 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Los de cw 6.20 6.20 5.975 + 3.8 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 5.975 5.975 5.975 0) 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 5.675 5.675 0 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 38.00 38.00 42.50 —10.6 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 38.00 38.00 40.00 — 5.0 
Steel scrap, #1 : ie del. Chicago, gross ton 36.00 36.00 43.50 —17.3 
Aluminum, pig, lb 247 247 2 17 Oo 
Secondary A». inum, #380 Ib 238 238 215 4 10.7 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 302 296 261 4 15.7 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 243 243 218 - 11.5 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 12 108 + 20.4 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 14 .74 1 4 0 
Nickel. eg and dealers, lb .74 .74 .74 0) 
Tin, Straits, N 1,029 1.024 946 + $8 
Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb jl ll 10 +10.0 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.00 2.00 2.25 _ 1.1 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.57 — 78 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.15 2.15 2.50 —14.0 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 04 04 05 —20.0 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 12 12 125 — 40 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 105 105 12 —12.5 
Coal, bituminous, * ton 5.25 5.25 5.75 — §.7 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 15.00 15.25 — 16 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 84.00 84.00 82.50 + 18 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 31 0 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 18 18 151 419.2 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb .278 278 278 i) 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 163 16 169 _ 3.6 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 165 165 205 —19.5 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 + it 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt 10.40 10.40 9.70 + 7.2 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 31 31 31 0 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 155 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, b long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 () 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 068 068 084 —19,] 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 255 0) 
PAPER 
vr | em A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 17.00 + 1.2 
C 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.20 L 4,1 
CW 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 100.00 — §9 
Wrapping pa er, std, "Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.00 0 
Gummed hmm tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.30 6.30 6.40 1.6 
Old corrugated boxes, ealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 19,00 10.5 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 41.25 41.25 41.25 0 
Cement, Portland, bulk, fob N.Y., bbl 4.18 4.18 4.24 — 14 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 -12.9 
—— pine lumber, 2x4, 4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 129.00 128.00 1 8 
mftbm 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 144.00 145.00 129.00 +11.6 
mftbm 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. 10 10 106 — 5.7 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 332 331 363 — 85 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 195 .195 au +-10.2 
Rayon twill, 4014”, 92 x 62, N.Y., yd. 26 26 23 113.0 
Wool tops, N.Y., lb. 1.765 1.725 1.52 +161 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. .282 .282 162 +741 
5 at #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 396 392 .289 437.0 
evise 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 

industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 

ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


Aug. 31—Sept. 6 
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Steel Holds Lid on Nonferrous Prices 


Price and supply repercussions from the current wave of nonferrous metal 
strikes are slowly beginning to come to the surface. 

@ Lead—Last week’s |¢ per pound boost in lead quotes can be directly reieill 
to work stoppages which have cut off close to half of the domestic supply. 

London prices, up almost 1¢ a lb. from March lows, are cited as another factor. 
But much of this foreign strength stems from U. S. labor trouble. 

@ Zinc—Work stoppages haven't curtailed production to the same extent as 
lead and copper. But buying has been at a healthy pace. And a price boost would 
not be too surprising. 

© Copper— Until last week the market had remained relatively stable in wake 
of the 75% domestic shutdown—thanks to the big stock cushion. 

But late last week there were definite signs of upward pressure. Reports at that 
time indicated substantial non-dealer sales at 3242¢ a lb.—several cents above the 
official price. 


However, don’t look for any runaway prices. 

There are several factors operating that will tend to put a damper on any strong 
inflationary trend. 

The most important is the steel strike. It may seem like a paradox but the steel 
pinch actually will work to prevent acute nonferrous shortages. 

That’s because these metals usually are used with steel. And no purchasing 
executive is going to buy them if he can’t match them with needed steel. 

This will tend to limit the extent of any price boost. 

The recent hedging is another factor to consider. Generally speaking, it will 
tend to dampen the amplitude of any price uptrend. 

That’s because hedging already has 1. pushed up user stocks and 2. inflated the 
price structure. 

The latter point can’t be underestimated. It means that further price rises wil 
not be from the “normal supply and demand” level—but from an already inflated 
“hedge” level. 


The world supply and demand outlook is still another area to examine whe 
appraising market trends for these nonferrous metals. 

All three of them are in global oversupply—with consumption well belo 
mining and refining capacity. Last week’s Senate decision ordering a study o 
possible additional import curbs attests to the basic “glut” outlook. 

It hardly provides the incentive to stock up again, over and beyond immediate 
needs, once the labor trouble is settled. 


ee! ee ee ee 


It also could mean some price weakness developing once full metal productio 
schedules are resumed. 

Meanwhile the big granddaddy of all the strikes—steel—continues on it 
merry way. 

It’s been a month and a half since supplies were shut off, but there’s still no sig 
of any serious shortage. 

But it’s a situation that can’t go on forever. Indications are that some firms wi 
start feeling the pinch if the strike persists into late Sepember. 

This estimate is backed up by the recent P.W. survey taken in mid-August (se 
P.W. Aug. 24, ’59 p. 1). Queried P.A.’s revealed that, as of that time, the averag 
U. S. firm could go on another 30-45 days without serious production cuts. 

That puts the pinch sometime in the latter part of September. It also makes fo 
growing pressure for a settlement at that time. 
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Material Handling Equipment Orders, Prices Up 


Pittsburgh—Bookings for ma- 
terial handling equipment reached 
a three-year high in June. Pur- 
chasing agents, representing al- 
most all segments of industry, 
placed more and more orders for 
almost every kind of handling 
equipment. 

But this sharp rise in orders 
has not come without price re- 
percussions. Increased demand 
has led to a steady rise in average 
prices since the beginning of the 
year. 


New Bookings Run High 


New bookings since the start 
of 1959 have been well above in- 
dustry expectations. At just over 
170 in June (1954 equals 100), 
the orders index has risen more 
than 47% since January, and 
stood better than 30% above the 
level of June 1958 (see chart at 
right). Cumulative orders during 
the first half of this year also 
were more than 30% above the 
year-ago total. 

The order outlook for the sec- 
ond half is clouded by the steel 
strike. But industry leaders told 
PURCHASING WEEK that a steel 
strike settlement by mid-Septem- 
ber would mean that bookings 
would return rapidly to pre-strike 
levels. That would result in total 
new orders for full-year 1959 


outpacing the 1958 level by about 
25%. 


New Products Play Part 


Eugene Caldwell, president of 
the Materials Handling Institute 
and general manager of the 
Baker Industrial Trucks Divi- 
sion, Otis Elevator Co., attri- 
buted the boost in orders to new 
products and systems, and indus- 
try’s continuing cost-cutting 
drive. 

“We are now experiencing a 
growing realization by industry 
that the use of industrial mate- 
rial handling methods is the only 
answer to slicing handling costs, 
and ultimately increasing profits,” 
said Caldwell. 

Caldwell stressed the fact that 
the increase in new orders has 
been coming from a wide seg- 
ment of industry. But he added 
that demand from the automo- 
bile industry has been “below 
normal” because manufacturers 
have not added any in-plant 
equipment for production of 
their small cars. 


Up 65% for First Half 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.’s Ma- 
terial Handling Division was able 
to break the 1959 boost in orders 
down more specifically. Report- 
ing a 65% order increase over 
1958 in the first half of this year, 
company spokesmen named the 
food processing, electrical ma- 
chinery, chemical, and _ stone, 
clay, and glass industries as those 
showing the biggest order boosts 
over last year so far in 1959. 

On the other hand, the firm 
reported that orders from the 
trucking, petroleum, and utilities 
industries were running behind 
1958 levels. 

A trend toward more compact, 
more efficient equipment also was 
noted by Yale & Towne. Smaller 
trucks that allow for greater 
space utilization are particularly 
popular this year the firm re- 
ported. 

Sales of material handling 
equipment, meanwhile, have be- 
oun to reflect the rapid order pace 
ef the first six months of the year. 
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So far in 1959, shipments have 
been running some 20% above 
the 1958 level. And this gap may 
widen to 25% when total figures 
are in for this year. 

Increases or decreases in sales 
of material handling equipment 
always lag behind similar shifts 
in orders because of the lead time 
necessary on speciality and non- 
inventory type equipment. This 
lag between bookings and deliv- 
eries averages from four to six 
months. 

P.A.’s can expect more of the 
current rising price trend for at 


least the rest of 1959. As the 
chart shows, tags have been edg- 
ing forward since the beginning 
of the year, and are now 2.4% 
above the 1958 level. But most 
of this boost, 1.8%, has taken 
place in 1959. Last year’s re- 
cession prevented producers from 
passing along increased costs to 
their customers, a situation which 
has changed radically this year 
for them. 

Industry officials point the fin- 
ger at both labor and material 
costs as behind the current up- 
ward swing in prices. 
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of the four major brands of lamps... 
CHAMPION stands out for VALUE 


Champion balances 


e@ LAMP EFFICIENCY 

@ LAMP COST 

e@ LAMP LIFE 

e LUMEN MAINTENANCE 


to give you the most value in 


e@ POWER COST 
e@ LABOR COST 
e LAMP COST 


which means 


e@ THE MOST LIGHT FOR 
YOUR MONEY 


It’s the overall cost of light that counts 
when you’re judging value in lamps. 

When you buy Champion Lamps, 
you’re buying lowest overall lighting cost 
because Champion scientifically de- 
termines the balance of lamp char- 
acteristics that gives the most light for 
combined power cost, labor cost and 
lamp cost. 

It’s because of this balance that, of the 
four major brands of lamps, Champion 
stands out for value. 


4 
% 
, 


A 


Fluorescent 


Incandescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS Lynn, Massachusetts 
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Washington 
y Q.; Will Reds Trade 
Perspective Trade for Propaganda? 


U. S. trade policy officials in Washington are puzzled by per- 
sistent reports that the Administration is considering a basic 
shift in its attitude toward trade with Russia. 

No relaxation in either Administrative or legislative curbs on 
trade with Russia is contemplated, even as a basis for Russian 
political concessions on other issues, such as Berlin, disarmament, 
or the like. 

In the first place, top trade officials believe Russia is interested 
in the trade question far more for the propaganda reasons than 
for any real desire to buy or sell more in the U. S. 

Secondly, trade experts say there is plenty of room for a modest 
expansion of East-West trade without relaxing any controls. 
They point, for example, to the Commerce Department’s latest 
quarterly report which showed that Russia bought $2.5-mil- 
lion worth of U. S. exports in the first quarter 1959, compared 
to $3.4 million in the full year 1958. 


This bulge was accounted for by a few shipments of carbon 
steel sheets, valued at $2.1 million. Total trade with Russia, 
including a slight boost in traditional imports of furs, benzene, 
chrome, and platinum, and with all the satillites combined today 
is running at less than 42% of total U. S. exports and imports. 
Applications for licenses to ship to Russia have dropped off in 
the second quarter of this year—18,325 as compared to 21,800 
in the first quarter. Officials feel that U. S. businessmen are not 
really interested in trade with Russia. 


Trade experts reason this way: Russia truly wants only the 
highly strategic items on U. S. control lists which no Administra- 
tion official wants to see taken off. The Soviet Union has some 
capacity to buy more here, although this is not limitless. But the 
Kremlin does not view expanded trade with the U. S. as worth 
making a political concession to get. 

There are still continuing reports that Washington is prepared 
to ease its export controls, grant government credits or permit 
private credits to Russia, and ease a few import restrictions. To 
this officials have only two comments. 

One is that Russia’s official trading agency in New York, 
Amtorg, may be readying another propaganda push on trade, 
timed with Khrushchev’s visit. 

The other is that the rumors are the work of Wall Street 
speculators trying to turn a fast buck. 


Last week the International Chamber of Commerce got into 
the question of boosting East-West trade by agreeing to study a 
proposal that the Chamber talk with Russian officials to see if 
Russian trade with the Free World can be expanded. 

° * * 

White House intervention in the steel strike is expected 
ultimately. 

A Taft-Hartley injunction is a likely weapon. Eisenhower 
doesn’t want to invoke it. His advisers tell him it will be another 
four to six weeks before the shutdown puts a heavy-enough drag 
on the economy to become a national emergency. 

The industry has asserted: no wage and no price increases. 
The question is whether the Administration will demand not 
only holding the wage line but also cutting back prices. 

Organized labor expects no quick steel settlement. Note that 
one entire day at the A.F.L.-C.I.O. annual convention has been 
programmed for a rally in behalf of the Steelworkers. 

Steel is a pattern setter. That is the reason why the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. hierarchy figures a steel industry victory would lead to 
wage rebuffs in other major bargaining areas. 


Construction Mushrooms by a Whopping 12% 


New York—Construction con- 
tinues to top all previous expec- 
tations. Based on 1959 to date 
outlays for the year as a whole 
should hit $55 billion—A whop- 
ping 12% above 1958 and 5% 
above forecasts made earlier this 
year. 

Result: The industry is gob- 
bling up more-than-anticipated 
amounts of steel, aluminum, 
copper, cement, glass, and other 
building materials. This, in turn, 
is helping buoy up demand for 
these key industrial materials. 
(One exception is fir lumber 
where seasonal influences plus 
over-production have weakened 
prices—see p. 1) 

Equally important, booming 
construction is playing a major 
role in the current business up- 
trend. 


@ It’s supplying jobs for nearly 
three million workers. 


@lt represents a_ healthy 
chunk of gross national produc- 
tion—the over-all measure of 
the nation’s output of goods and 
services. 


@ It’s accelerating demand for 
construction machinery—as well 
as for a host of products that go 
into buildings, such as furniture, 
appliances, textiles, etc. 

The chart (above, right) gives 
a bird’s eye picture of three ma- 
jor aspects of this still-rising in- 
dustry — outlays, construction 
awards, and prices. 

The fact that awards are again 
rising is perhaps the best indi- 
cation that current record outlays 
will continue. That’s because 
contracts signed over the last few 
months will tend to be translated 


G. S. A. Hopes to Sell 
Rotting Rubber Stocks 
Without Replacement 


Washington—General Services 
Administration is trying to work 
out with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, policy 
guidelines for selling deteriorated 
rubber from the national stock- 
pile without replacing it with new 
rubber purchases. 

Both House and Senate cut 
from G.S.A.’s appropriations bill 
$43 million earmarked for the 
rubber rotation program, and told 
the agency it may now sell de- 
teriorated rubber without replac- 
ing it. The bill also keeps on the 
books G.S.A.’s authority to buy 
new rubber, but only when 
O.C.D.M. determines new pur- 
chases are necessary to prevent 
price dislocations on the open 
market. 
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into actual construction by late 
1959 or early 1960. 

A more detailed look at these 
award figures, as measured by 
“Engineering News-Record,” 
points out where the strongest 
spots are located. 

The biggest gainer to date is 
the private industrial building 
category. For the first seven 
months of this year this group 
has been running a sharp 46% 
above 1958. Renewed business 
optimism plus increased plant 
and equipment outlays explain 
the big jump. 

Private housing also shows up 
well—sporting an 18% year-to- 
year gain. The same percentage 
gain is reported for private com- 
mercial buildings. 

On the bearish side, highway 
construction is a bit lower than a 
year ago. But that’s mainly be- 
cause last year’s total included 
a lot of anti-recession road build- 
ing programs. 

It’s mainly because of high- 
ways—plus a lower volume of 
military and waterworks projects 
—that total public works is run- 
ning about 7% below compara- 
ble 1958 levels. 

Supplywise, strike - inspired 
shortages are not expected to 
cause any serious difficulties in 
the near future. Structural steel 
is still relatively plentiful. More- 
over, pre-stressed concrete, alu- 
minum, and wood are often 
available as substitutes. 

Another important considera- 
tion: Housing, which requires 
relatively little steel, now ac- 
counts for about 40% of total 
construction. 

Home builders, however, have 
a more important cause for con- 
cern. And it concerns money. 

Construction loans are becom- 
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ing difficult to get. And if they 
continue, it would slow up hous- 
ing starts in the coming months. 
It also could dent plans for 1960 
construction. 

Proposed lower down pay- 
ments and a five-year extension 
of mortgage life on F. H. A. and 
V. A. mortgages could aggravate 
the money situation. By bringing 
more families into the housing 
market, it could enlarge the de- 
mand for funds. 

The problem of rising con- 
struction costs is still another 
factor that builders must contend 
with (see chart). These costs are 
running about 5% ahead of 
1958. 

Boosts in wage and material 
costs will continue to plague the 
industry in coming months. And 
the 1958-59 cost gap could 
widen to 6% before the year is 
out. 


Tank Cars Don’t Need 
Running Boards-I.C.C. 


Chicago—The Union Tank 
Car Co. now can move ahead with 
plans to eliminate running boards 
in its HD design tank cars, there- 
by increasing payload for bulk 
liquid shipments. 

The Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently approved 
the change, which cuts car weight 
and lengthens tank diameter by 
up to 15 in. The LC.C. found 
elimination of the running boards 
need not imperil trainmen. 

In the order, the I.C.C. agree 
that reduced cost of manufactu 
and lower car weight would pu 
Union Tank Car in a better posi- 
tion to give customers “a more 
attractive service.” 
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COPE LADDER and CHANNEL 


FOR SUPPORT OF ARMORED CABLE 


aeeeeeee ee aeeee 


Provide “Across the Board’ Savings 
Plus Fast... Simplified Installation 


e@ Complete Line of Rugged Aluminum or Galvan- 
ized Steel Systems Components Meet Every 
Requirement for Supporting Armored Cables 


Exclusive Pin-Type Coupler 
Minimize Installation Time and Labor Costs 


Reduce System Maintenance and Expansion 
Costs 


Readily Connect to Existing Support Systems 


Slotted Rung Design Simplifies Securing Cables 
to Ladder 


Available Through Nearby Authorized Cope 
Electrical Wholesalers 


Ladder and Channel Straight Sections, Fit- 
tings and Accessories for Every System Need 
—Large or Small 


ASK FOR PROOF! Cet cost saving 

facts and figures on Cope Ladder and Channel for 

your company’s next armored cable installation. 

Contact your authorized Cope Electrical Wholesaler 
| MEMS lececee. —or write direct to T. J. Cope, Division of Rome 
‘| SF 3 Cable Corporation, Collegeville, Pa. 


“1 eeeeeeeee 
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Originators of the First Integrated Line of Cable Supporting Systems 
WIREWAY + LADDER +- CHANNEL + CONTROLWAY 


Division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 
COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ike to Add Zip to Zoom of Air Cargo Industry 


Soon to Ask Congress for Loan to Help Develop 
Mass Production of Low-Cost All-Cargo Aircraft 


Washington — The Adminis- 
tration is about to throw its 
weight behind the air-cargo in- 
dustry. President Eisenhower is 
expected to ask Congress soon 
for guaranteed loan legislation to 
hurry development of new, low- 
cost all-cargo aircraft. 

The apparent objective is to 
stimulate enough orders - make 
mass production possible. The 
only alt- 


able for immediate delivery are 


a tremendous need for aircraft 
carrying maximum payloads at 
ton-mile costs competitive with 
surface transportation if the air 
freight industry were to continue 
to grow. 

The air freighter proposed by 
the Administration, in pushing 
for guaranteed loan legislation, 
would be developed with com- 
mercial all-cargo operations as 


the proposed plane is not even 
in the drawing board stage as 
yet, it would obviously contain 
the latest developments in air 
cargo handling and loading sys- 
tems. 

Studies by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration indicate that, 
if orders for as few as 100 new 
all cargo planes can be found, an 
air freighter with direct operat- 
ing costs of 5¢ per ton-mile or 
less can be built. This, F.A.A. 
Officials believe, would certainly 
add fuel to the air cargo boom 
already in the making. 


A.S.A. Adopts Miniature 


New York—A new standard, 
covering screw threads so small 
that they can’t be seen by the 
naked eye has just been approved 
by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Designated B1.10-1958, it es- 
tablishes a new thread series that 
is expected to simplify design of 
instruments, watches, and other 
precision mechanisms. 

The new series is substantially 
in agreement with the recently 
approved Recommendation 68 of 
the International Organization for 
Standardization, and with agree- 
ments indorsed by the American- 


Screw Thread Standard 


British-Canadian Conference on 
the Unification of Engineering 
Standards of 1955. 

The new agreement establishes 
14 standard screw thread sizes 
under one standard design. The 
screws covered range from 0.01 
in. to 0.06 in. in diameter. 


Chapter Changes Name 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Little Rock is changing its name 
to Purchasing Agents Association 
of Arkansas. 


-cargo planes now avail-|the prime consideration. Since 


adaptations of passenger or mili- 
tary aircraft with operating costs 
ranging upwards of 12-15¢ per 
ton-mile. 


Order Step-Up 


Air freight carriers have been 
stepping up orders for the pur- 
chase of turbo-prop cargo planes 
built by Canadair, Ltd., and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. De- 
livery on these air freighters is 
scheduled for two to three years 
hence, but even these planes, 
while expected to be very effi- 
cient, have not been designed ex- 
clusively for all cargo opera- 
tions. 

Last week, Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker, board chairman of 
Eastern Airlines, Inc., told the 
Civil Aeronautics Board that the 
greatest untapped area for po- 
tential development of commer- 
cial transport is in the field of air 
cargo. 

He pointed out that there was 


Luxury Up to a Point 


Austin, Texas—The eyes of 
Texas were upon plush El 
Ranchero and El Camino 
pickup trucks last week. Lone 
Star legislators turned thumbs- 
down on future purchases of 
the luxury vehicles—boasting 
air-conditioning, automatic 
transmission, or eight cylin- 
ders—for state agencies, 

The Highway Department 
sparked the decision by pur- 
chasing 75 El Rancheros and 
37 El Caminos, models pop- 
ular with millionaires’ garden- 
ers and swank golf-course 
landscapers. 


ER 
1.C.C. Cracks Down On 
In-Transit Lumber Delays 


Washington—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has or- 
dered seven Western railroads 
to stop deliberate in-transit de- 
lays on lumber shipments moving 
from Rocky Mountain-Pacific 
territory to Eastern markets. 

The LC.C.’s dictum directed 
the railroads to cancel by Sept. 
8 revisions in their published op- 
erating regulations which per- 
mitted such shipments to be held 
“p along the way for as much as 
15 days, without car demurrage 
charges against the shipper. 


Western Electric P.A. 
Elected to High Elk Post 


Kearny, N. Y.—Joseph Bader, 
a purchasing agent at Western 
Electric Co. here, was elected to 
the third highest office in the Elks 
at the B.P.O.E. national conven- 
tion in Chicago last month. He 
was named “grand esteemed 


bright new cost cutter! 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


pre-enameled aluminum coil in wide choice of colors, widths up to 60” 


Use Reynolds new Colorweld Aluminum 
Coil, and you gain twice: You can pro- 
duce a finished part or product directly 
—with a tough, lastingly bright enamel 
finish in any of a wide range of colors. 
And you can eliminate your own finishing 
or painting operation. 

Colorweld is a pre-painted aluminum 
coil, with a permanently-bonded enamel 
coat that’s so tough you can roll-form, 
draw or punch out finished products di- 
rectly. The Colorweld finish won’t chip, 
scratch or peel during production, and it 
resists abrasion, fading and weathering. 
Colorweld receives a 5-step scientifically 
controlled metal treatment to insure per- 
fect paint adhesion. Colorweld finish is 
smooth and dust-free. 

Offering a wide range of bright and 
pastel shades, Colorweld adds the bonus 
of color to the other product-improving, 


cost-cutting advantages of aluminum. In 
addition to making a product brighter, it 
can make it lighter, stronger, rustfree and 
corrosion-resistant. And easy-handling, 
easy-working aluminum can cut produc- 
tion costs, too. 

Reynolds Colorweld Aluminum Coils 

are offered in widths from 1%” to 60’, 
thicknesses from .016” to .051”, with stock 
finishes on 3003-H 14 mill finish alumi- 
num. (Other alloys and tempers are also 
available.) Colorweld is available through 
Reynolds Distributors. Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346-QP, Richmond 
18, Virginia. 
Before you buy any part or material, 
have it priced in aluminum. Basic mate- 
rial costs do not determine part costs. 
New techniques and processes, possible 
only with aluminum, can often give you 
a better product at a lower final cost. 


Watch Reynolds TV shows—“ALL STAR GOLF” and “ADVENTURES IN PARADISE"— ABC-TV 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE ON REYNOLDS COLORWELD COIL 


Reynolds Metals Company 
P.O. Box 2346-QP, Richmond 18, Virginia 


Please send me your free brochure on Reynolds Colorweld Coil. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 


are made with 


RB REYNOLDS G2 ALUMINUM 


loyal knight.” 
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Thriving Electronics Industries Plan Ahead 


RESEARCH AT WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC is trying to spark revival of 
the electronic tube (above) which has lost much ground to the transistor. 
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_.new springboard for design freedom, 
product improvement, production savings 
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Manufacturers of electronic equipment are 
pushing research and development projects, 


streamlining production methods, expanding fa- 
cilities, and forming new companies to meet boom- 
ing military and industrial demand for their 
products. 

Purchasing agents will find greater precision 
and reliability in electronic equipment as the 
industry consolidates its gains and expands its 


efforts. 


Pittsburgh—Research at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. is striving to revamp the electronic 
tube, which has lost ground to the transistor in 
modern electronic equipment. 


The target of the program is to use a pin-sized 


AUTOMOTIVE TRIM: Finishe 


parts can be roll-formed, punched 
drawn directly from Reynold 
Colorweld Coil 
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crystal of silicon carbide—instead of today’s hot, 
power-consuming cathode—to emit electrons in 
the tube. 

“The crystal would consume a negligible 
amount of power and would yield electrons in- 
stantly and indefinitely when a small electric volt- 
age is applied across it,” Westinghouse said. 

Successful substitution of the crystal for the 
cathode would yield lower bulk and simpler 
design. 


Dallas—Texas Instruments, Inc., offers a new 
series of germanium transistors at prices as low 
as 50¢ in quantity lots. Prices will run 20-30% 
below those of competing units, company spokes- 
men assert. 


New York—tThe newly-formed 
U. S. Transistor Corp. will manu- 
facture a complete line of ger- 
manium alloy junction and silicon 
transistors at Syosset, L. I., for 
use in computers, communica- 
tions devices, and military com- 
ponents. 

The company expects to 
branch out into mesa transistor 
production as research empha- 
sizes semi-conductors and micro- 
miniaturization. 


Providence — New investment 
casting equipment at the Elec- 
tronics Division of the Gorham 
Mfg. Co. will yield complex cast- 
ings for microwave antennas and 
for components in aluminum, 
magnesium, and copper alloys. 

The company calls on invest- 
ment casting to give rigid quality 
control. 


St. Marys, Pa.—Speer Carbon 
Co., a major manufacturer of 
graphite products, has expanded 
its electronic activities with the 
purchase of the Electronics Divi- 
sion of Onondaga Pottery Co. at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The new division will add 
ceramic printed circuit packages 
to Speer’s current output of pack- 
aged assembly circuits. 


Philadelphia — Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. will broaden 
its participation in the electronics 
industry by joining hands with 
International Electronics Indus- 
tries through an exchange of 
stock. 

LE.I., the largest producer of 
miniature electrolytic capacitors, 
recently developed tantalum ca- 
pacitors to yield compact and re- 
liable applications in missiles, 
radar, and advanced communica- 
tion and weapons systems. 

S.P.S., producer of a wide 
range of precision, industrial, and 
aircraft fasteners, has supplied 
miniature fasteners to the elec- 
tronics industry while manufac- 
turing nuclear components, office 
furniture, and steel shop equip- 
ment. 


San Marino, Calif.—Five inde- 
pendent manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of electronic and elec- 
tro-mechanical products recently 
merged to form Marshall Indus- 
tries, in a move to meet the 
booming call for systems con- 
tracts in defense work and in in- 
dustrial installations. 

Companies that combined in- 
to the new organization were: 
G. S. Marshall Co.-Components 
Division; G. S. Marshall Co.-In- 
struments Division; G. S. Mar- 
shall Co.-Distributor Division; 
Wahlgren Electrical Mfg. Co.; 


and Electro Physics Laboratories, 
Inc. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
ports to the U. S. were heavy on 
the consumer side (quality goods 
such as woolens and leather with 
traditionally fine workmanship). 
But in recent years the pattern 
has been changing. Automobiles 
are now the largest single cate- 
gory. And capital goods and 
other products for industry have 
surged forward all along the line. 

A British counterpart for all 
or even most U. S. products, how- 
ever, will not be found—not by a 
long shot. The British view the 
rich American market as a diffi- 
cult one. 


Must Fill the Niche 


Ask any U. K. manufacturer 
and he'll tell you that the only 
chance for a British product in 
the States is where it offers a sub- 
stantial price advantage or where 
it fills a specialized niche no 
American producer is filling. The 
British don’t feel they have a 
chance directly competing with 
any American mass-produced 
item. 

The price advantage comes, of 
course, through relatively cheap 
labor. Raw materials costs are, 
for the most part, as high, and 
sometimes higher than in the 
U. S. But wage rates are low by 
U. S. standards: Average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing indus- 
try (for an average 46-hour work 
week) were $38 in April this 
year. 


Pressure on to Cut Prices 


There’s a good deal of pressure 
right now on British manufac- 
turers to cut prices in a period of 
rising Output-per-man. The re- 
cent “Cohen report”—the report 
of the government-appointed 
council on prices, productivity 
and incomes—added weight to 
government exhortations on those 
lines. 

How much actual price-cutting 
there will be is doubtful. Em- 
ployers aren’t reacting with any 
great enthusiasm. The British 
Employers Confederation has 
made the point that gains from 
present and prospective produc- 
tivity increases have already been 
mortgaged by past wage in- 
creases. 

The British, while happy with 
their prospects in the U. S. mar- 
ket, are edgy about it. Most 
Britishers, rightly or wrongly, 
say they can’t afford to make too 
much of a good thing in any one 
field in the States. If they give 
domestic products too much com- 
petition, they say, there will be a 
holler from U. S. manufacturers 
resulting in raised tariffs or anti- 
dumping action. 


What’s Available 


As a result, it’s hard to get 
most British firms to talk about 
their plans for the States. Here, 
though, are a few pointers on 
what's available and what's up- 
coming: 


@ The headline-grabbing Brit- 
ish sales in the U. S. have, of 
course, been heavy equipment for 
electrical power generation. But 
there is a wide range of other 
British electrical equipment on 
the U. S. market, from cables to 
electric motors. 


@ One of the larger categories 
of British imports is semi-fabri- 
cated non-ferrous metals. These 
have grown steadily. Last year 


=) 


British Plan Colossal Trade Show at Coliseum 


they averaged $3.6 million a 
month, and in May of this year 
they were up to $5.6 million. 
That’s in spite of the lack of do- 
mestic raw material supplies. 

Conversion costs are so low, 
relative to American, that in 
some cases British firms can im- 
port metals from the U. S., semi- 
fabricate them, and send them 
back to undersell U. S. produc- 
tion. 


®@ Products in the chemical field 
include coal tar derivatives such 
as naphthalene and creosotes (for 


which U. S. competition is virtu- 
ally non-existent), paints, var- 
nishes, pharmaceuticals, special- 
ity chemicals. 


@ Machine tools are typical of 
the growing capital goods ship- 
ments. They've been running 
around $3 million annually. They 
include most types except the 
very largest. Capstan and turret 
lathes, horizontal boring ma- 
chines, and the smaller types of 
center lathes have been the 
major categories. 

Competition has again been 


largely in price, with British 
models sometimes underselling 
U. S. competition by 50% or 
more. 

The British are going in in- 
creasingly for automatic machine 
tool controls, concentrating on 
relatively simple systems to meet 
the requirements of users who 
want automation but don’t want 
to pay for unnecessary complex- 
ity and ultra-precision. Soon to 
appear on the U. S. market will 
be the Grimston 10 x 10-in. co- 
ordinate drilling and reaming ma- 
chine. Machine and_ control 
equipment—which includes tape 
input—will cost less than $4,500. 

British electronic products also 
will be more in evidence on the 


U. S. market. Besides the audio 
equipment which still makes up 
the majority, there’s a growing 
range of other equipment, includ- 
ing instruments, specialized tubes, 
computers. Price, on top of ex- 
cellent quality, is again a major 
factor in sales. Sample: Nearest 
American equivalent of British 
oscilloscope selling for $1,700 
has a $2,200 price tag. 

E. M. I. Electronics, Ltd., is 
one of the leaders in the push. 
With its U. S. agent, it is con- 
ducting a U. S. market survey 
this year and has begun the proc- 
ess of setting up a U. S. sales and 
service organization that will 
initially have offices in 12 major 
cities. 


See Mallory for Volume Controls— 


@ engineered to match your specs 
@ priced to match your budget 
e delivered to match your schedules 


For television . . . portable or auto radios. . . stereo and hi-fi 


Mallory Controls Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 
a division of 
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... test equipment... military or commercial equipment . . . 
make Mallory your one-stop headquarters for volume con- 
trols. Our line includes carbon and wire-wound types in 
dozens of different standard models, into each of which 
can be engineered and built the modifications that your 
special requirements demand. 


They’re designed by people who know components and 
circuits from years of practical experience. They’re made to 
industry-leading standards of precision and economy in our 
flexible, efficient manufacturing plant. And they’re delivered 
promptly; schedule for standard controls and many modi- 
fications is about four weeks. 


See your Mallory representative for a proposal on your 
specific applications. 


P.R.MALLORY &CO In 
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Foreign Perspective 


London—The commodity picture here is definitely more buoyant. 

Buying confidence has been helped by the firming of three commodities— 
sisal, copper, and rubber—all of which earlier this summer held down the 
general price level for raw materials. 

There’s a feeling around that some of the hikes have gone too far. That’s 
possibly the case recently with copper, and it’s definitely felt to apply to the 
rubber market. 

These are the factors to watch when you’re calculating how the price for tree 
rubber will go over the next few months: 

First, there’s the Russian angle. Britishers still are unsure of how far the 
Reds are buying strictly for commercial reasons. Mostly however, they reckon 
Soviet developments still call for future big imports of rubber, at least until 
synthetic production has been considerably hiked. 

Second, there’s the question of how far synthetic use will gain over natural 
if the price of the latter stays abnormally high. Right now there’s scope for a 
substantial hike in consumption of synthetic outside the U. S. 

Finally, there’s the U. S. stockpile. Experts here are wondering how recently 
announced stockpile releases will affect price. 


Paris—Newly released data point up economic progress being made by West 
Europe nations. 

From the pre-war years through 1958, the average European rise in gross 
national product amounted to 62%. 

This is a “constant dollar” figure. In other words, it reflects real gains— 
ruling out the illusory gains from rising prices. 

If you look at Common Market countries alone, the increase is even more 
significant—averaging out at about 85% over the years in question. 

Leading all West Europe is Germany. That country reports an amazing 
126% rise. Other big gainers are Austria (up 93%) and Sweden (up 78%). 

The German increase on a per capita basis also is impressive—up 65%. It 
means that each German is receiving 65% more goods and services than he did 
before the war. 


Havana—Recent rise in sugar prices could prove temporary. 
Boosts are the direct outcome of two separate developments: 


@Russian surprise purchase of 170,000 tons of Cuban sugar. 


@ Political unrest in the Caribbean which makes the huge Cuban sugar 
supply somewhat uncertain. 

Any stabilizing of the political outlook, however, could mean price easiness. 
For despite Red purchases, supplies here are still heavy. Something like 
500,000 tons of Cuba’s export quota under the International Sugar Agreement 
still are not sold. 

The situation is similar for other sugar producing countries. Supplies are 
extremely heavy around the world. 

That, in fact is behind the International Sugar Council’s recent action allow- 
ing some unsold sugar from 1959 export quota’s to be added to the 1960 quota 
year. 

This latter action is expected to strengthen the marketing position of some 
exporting countries—though it shouldn’t have much of an effect on prices. 


COST OF PREVIOUS SERVICE......$8.00 per week 
COST OF TURN-TOWL SERVICE......$2.10 per week 


ANNUAL SAVING $3062 


Yaa LILI 


A \\\ A 
Sulake Towels 
yA pope toe 


GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN @ 
Subsidiory of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Here is a typical case history of what 
happens when a consumer tests Turn-Towls 
against the towel service in use. This 
happened to a national firm’s Buffalo , 
(N.Y.) division. 

You can save with Turn-Towl service too. 
Write for name of nearest distributor now. 
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Surplus Sugar Not So Sweet 


Bonn—Cartels still play a substantial 
role in setting German prices. 


Just how important they are with re- 
gard to price, can be seen from the recent 
German action in breaking up the existing 
coal-oil cartel. Following the dissolution 
of the group, tags fell from $21 per ton to 
the pre-cartel level of $17-$18 per ton— 
a sharp 14-19% reduction. 


However, the respite may only be tem- 
porary. An expected new government 
oil tax could push up prices by as much 
as $7.14 per ton. 
One bright spot: The breakup of the 
cartel has made competition in the heavy 
heating fuel field extremely fierce. And 
experts here expect the oil companies to 


absorb a good portion of the tax. 


3 British Companies Schedule 
Malayan Manufacturing Plants 


London—tThree British firms, Glaxo 
Laboratories, Ltd., Joseph Lucas, Lid., 
and Chloride Electrical Storage Co., plan 
to set up manuacturing plants in Malaya. 

Glaxo is building a $600,000 plant to 
manufacture pharmaceuticals, specialized 
foods, and antibiotic preparations. Jo- 
seph Lucas and Chloride Electrical have 
jointly formed a new company to manu- 
facture automotive batteries there. 


Yugoslavs to Import Egypt Oil 


Cairo—A Yugoslav economic delega- 
tion is expected here soon to complete 
negotiations for the purchase of crude 
oil and phosphates from Egypt. 

Preliminary agreement already has 
been reached for the purchase of 40,000 
tons of Sinai crude and discussions are 
now in the works for a long-term deal 
involving 500,000 tons of crude. 


valves, 
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Faster From Foster’ 


PIPE from one of the 


world’s largest warehouse stocks 


Whether it’s a routine order, or an emergency 
demand for unusual or hard-to-get sizes, de- 
pend on delivery “Faster from Foster,” when 
and where you need it. L. B. Foster Company’s 
six nationwide warehouses stock every kind of 
pipe. Tested and Structural Steel Pipe 1%” 
thru 48”, Stainless, Seamless Alloy and Pres- 
sure Pipe, Aluminum, Wrought Iron and PVC 
Pipe in all sizes, walls and specifications. 


Take advantage of savings in time and money 
with “single-source” buying. One call to Foster 
delivers all your pipe requirements, including 


phone the Foster office nearest you. 


fittings and flanges. Write, wire or 


PITTSBURGH 20, PA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. HOUSTON 2, TEX. 
LOS ANGELES6,CAL. ATLANTAS&, GA. 


Send for Stock List 
PW-8A 


Copyright 1959 L. B. Foster Co. 
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You Set the Pace 


W E’VE all met the salesman who takes himself too seriously. In many 

ways he’s an uninteresting character to deal with, but in other 
respects he’s vastly superior to the salesman who considers everything a big 
lark. 

A good salesman knows a buyer’s problems are of vital importance to that 
buyer even though to the salesman they may appear to be problems worthy 
only of fleeting consideration. A good salesman knows also that as a purchas- 
ing man occasionally you may speak of a problem in a light vein, but if he’s 
a really good salesman he recognizes that you do not want him to look upon 
the problem in anything but a serious light. 

A few years ago this was brought home forcefully to a purchasing agent 
who retired just the other day. He was attending a neighborhood cocktail 
party—the usual type, noisy and replete with small talk. The purchasing 
agent found himself in a corner with a neighbor about whom he knew little 
except that he was an insurance man. Seeking to make conversation, the 
purchasing agent inquired facetiously about the retirement plan advertising of 
an insurance company. The insurance man took the inquiry in stride, 
replying that “the subject is an extremely interesting one, one worthy of your 
undivided attention. I'll give you a ring within the next few days and maybe 
we can make a date for me to answer all of your questions.” 

Needless to say, the conference was held and the purchasing agent today 
is receiving an income from the plan he purchased. 

Had the insurance broker brushed off the purchasing man’s question as just 
another joke, it’s unlikely the purchasing man would have gotten around to 
signing up for a retirement plan. And still, as the retired buyer says today, 
there really was no reason for him to try to be funny about a retirement plan 
in which he had a sincere interest. The insurance broker recognized this and 
discreetly refused to discuss the subject in a light vein. 

It’s true that purchasing men set the pace in any interview with salesmen. 
Most times, unfortunately, salesmen follow this lead, being serious when you 
are, joking when you joke. Why risk not getting information that may help 
your company just because a salesman thinks you are not seriously interested? 

It is not only in dealing with salesmen that it is important to operate in a 
serious climate. As a buyer, when you deal with the purchasing director he 
is much more interested in the fact that you take yourself and your position 
seriously than that you have a keen sense of humor. The same is true right 
up the line, the president of a company likes to know he has a serious minded 
man as a purchasing director, a man who recognizes the magnitude of the 
problems confronting the president. Being self centered, most of us tend to 
look upon our problems as being much weightier than the other fellow’s and, 
therefore, worthy of much greater consideration by all. 

A man who has no sense of humor invariably is a bore but, a man with an 
over active sense of humor just has to be looked upon as a clown, a buffoon 
no one takes seriously. 


——= 


Your Follow-Up File 


Government Interprets a Sale 


Orlando, Fla. 

I read with interest your article on 
leasing industrial equipment (“What 
You Should Know About Leasing In- 
dustrial Equipment,” p. 19) that ap- 
peared in your Aug. 17 issue. 

Several months ago, we explored 
the possibility of leasing some equip- 
ment. The rates quoted us were very 
good and we thought that we might 
accept the proposal. 

When we checked with our C.P.A. 
firm, we were advised that any lease 
agreement that was for a period of 
time less than the approximate life of 
the equipment was very questionable 
in the eyes of the tax department. 
They further stated that in many cases, 
the tax department had ruled that such 
a lease was nothing more than a dis- 
guised purchase and, as such, must be 
handled as any other financing agree- 
ment. This would be losing the only 
advantage that leasing provided, since 
we had other sources of bank financ- 
ing. 

We are still interested in leasing and 
would appreciate your comments on 
this matter. The normal life of dairy 
equipment is 10 years. 

Wm. L. Hale, 
Business Manager 
T. G. Lee Dairy, Inc. 


@Leasing contracts are fre- 
quently interpreted by the govern- 
ment to be conditional sales con- 
tracts, The current practice is to 
call a leasing contract a form of 
sales agreement if the machinery is 
purchased from a leasing company 
after a period of time less than the 
approximate life of the equipment. 

Leasing companies advise that if 
firms find agreeable leasing terms 
they should forget about buying the 
equipment, since tax savings are 
negligible. 
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Suggests 2 Good Questions 


Tacoma, Wash. 

I have two questions to suggest for 
your “PURCHASING WEEK asks You 

..’ column. I feel they would be of 
interest to other P.A.’s besides my- 
self: 

1. Should the purchasing agent try 
to visit all suppliers personally? If so, 
how often? 

2. Should the purchasing agent visit 
all potential volume suppliers before 
actually placing the first order? 

H. W. Thetford 
Purchasing Agent 
Educators Mfg. Co. 


@We plan to use No. 1 in a 
coming “PURCHASING WEEK 
Asks You .. .” column. Mean- 
time, we would like to get your 
thinking on No. 2 for this column. 
Just address your comments to The 
Editor, PURCHASING WEEK, 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, 
N, Y. 


Thanks for the Addresses 


Delhi, India 

We are obliged for your letter giv- 

ing manufacturers’ addresses. We are 

sending inquiries directly to them and 

hope they will not find any difficulty in 

submitting quotations. Thank you for 
your prompt reply and assistance. 

General Manager 

D. C. M. Chemical Works 


We Spread the Word 


Raleigh, N. C. 

We have already received several 
inquiries regarding your article in the 
Aug. 17 issue on the State of North 
Carolina’s buying system (“North 
Carolina Installs a New Buying Sys- 
tem,” p. 1) and will attempt to answer 
these as best we can. 

This is a further indication of the 
wide acceptance of your fine publi- 
cation. 

W. R. Henderson 
State Purchasing Officer 


Misplaced the Nomographs 


London, Canada 

In a recent issue of PURCHASING 

WEEK, there was a two-page spread 

covering formulas for economic order- 

ing quantities. We believe this was in 

the July 6 issue, which has been mis- 

placed in our files. Would you please 
send us a reprint of this article. 

W. C. Pink 

Purchasing Agent 

Emco, Ltd. 


@ You are right about the issue. 
The article was “Use These Nomo- 
graphs to Help Solve Inventory 
Management Snags” (p. 16). 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You .. . 


What other requirements besides greater tech- 
nical know-how does a successful P.A. need today? 


R. L. Hamilton, Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Easton, Pa.: 


“One of the most important is the 
purchasing agent’s skill in human rela- 
tions. There are, of course, many other 
prerequisites for a successful purchas- 
ing career such as integrity, intelligence, 
aggressiveness, confidence, ambition, 
thoroughness, stability, and profit con- 
sciousness. However, unless the P.A. 
can work in harmony with his manage- 
ment and other department heads, he 
never becomes completely effective. The 
P.A. must be reasonably successful at 


least in convincing others to go along with his own goals and objec- 
tives; he must be a salesman. He must also be skilled in securing 
full cooperation from people in his own department—he must be a 


leader.” 


Dick Franklin, Ungar Electric Tools, 
Inc., Los Angeles: 


“Resourcefulness is a major asset to the 
progressive purchasing agent. The pro- 
curement of vital tools and materials 
during emergency conditions can spell 
the difference between profit or loss for 
his company. The need for keen fore- 
sight is always in demand and being on 
the alert is just the natural status of a 
purchasing agent who is planning on get- 
ting ahead. I believe personal visits to 
vendor plants should be a must, because 
understanding a supplier’s method of 


Operation automatically contributes to the P.A.’s own material 


success.” 


R. N. Whitney, Miniature Precision 
Bearings, Inc., Keene, N. H.: 


“Coupled with greater technical know- 
how is the ability to use it most advan- 
tageously to investigate suppliers, an- 
alyze applications, and recognize useful 
new products. Maintaining a current 
knowledge of price trends, market con- 
ditions, production requirements, quality 
standards, inventory policy and budget 
status are requirements contributing to a 
sound procurement program. Genuine 
efforts to work out the responsibility of 
this program cooperatively and construc- 


tively with other company functions, whether on a procurement level 
or in the larger sense of materials management, should contribute to 
its success and ultimately to a successful career.” 


F. S. Romanse, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York: 


“Success in any undertaking depends 
on the ability to get along with people. 
Teamwork is one of the most important 
factors. Maintaining effective coordi- 
nation with engineering, research, manu- 
facturing, sales, and other divisions 
within a company and effective commu- 
nication and liaison with sources of sup- 
ply can and do contribute so much in 
making purchasing decisions on what, 
where, when, and how.” 


R. L. Wescoatt, Victor Industries Corp. 
of California, Chico, Calif.: 


“To answer briefly—there are several 
factors. One, you must be able to get 
along with people, not only those that 
supply and service you as a customer 
but also with your daily co-workers. A 
good motto to remember is: Treat others 
as you would want to be treated if you 
were in their shoes. Two, greater tech- 
nical know-how is very good but you 
must develop a method of self-education 
to keep abreast of this technically chang- 
ing world. Three, being able to do your 


job efficiently and smoothly without being on your top management’s 
‘follow-up’ list also is a must.” 
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NEED ENGINEERING MATERIALS FAST? 


NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
Weekly Materials Stock Reports Cut Delivery Time! 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 

Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre, 
National Nylon and “Delrin”, Du Pont’s new acetal resin. 

If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications... timed 
to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 
Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 


and Toronto, Canada. 


Normal stocks average 
30 of the most used 
grades including glass 
base, major paper and 
cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


‘DHENOLITE. 


Laminated PLASTIC 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, %” to 24%” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 
gray. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


FABRICATED 
PARTS 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


DELRIN. 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integrated 
materials manufacturer- 
fabricator. This “single- 
source service” is geared 
to fast delivery. 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from ys” to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


Rod in diameters from 
%” to 2” in stock. Strip, 
from .020 to .093 thick 
up to 7” wide, special 
extruded shapes to 
order. 


Save Time—Call Your Nearby National Sales Office Any Monday Morning 


3-0393 
4-3500 
7-1935 
1-0632 
1-0240 
4-4386 
3-2077 
3-3632 
8-1308 
3-6381 
3-0291 
6-6995 
2-3594 
2-6090 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Griffin, Ga 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
Newark 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 


St. Petersburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Wilmington 


IN CANADA: 


7-3895 

8-0760 

1-3939 

5-0900 

5-9577 

5-5505 
DAvenport 6-4667 
MElrose 2-7298 

ia 5-6371 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto 
Montreal 


LEnnox 2-3303 


@) WATEONAL vworcanizen rimne co. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware « In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANABA, LTB. Toronto 3, Ontarie 
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Coming Up; They'll 
Pack a Wallop for You 


Test-tube discovery of synthetic fibers. 
first step to better purchasing value. 


Synthetic fibers today pay off (like this) in... 


. . » PLANT OPERATIONS ... 


Filtering under higher temperatures and corrosive 
conditions, new fibers encourage operations impos- 
sible with natural fibers. Acid resistant and stronger 
synthetic cloth, like Orlon, filters both liquids and 
gases. Longer life offsets higher initial cost. 


. . . PLANT PROTECTION ... 


Dacron fire hose lowers performance cost of plant 
fire fighting. Biggest advantage is its resistance to 
mildew. Hose can be stored immediately without 
drying—no need to have spare hose while one is 
drying. Resistance to chemicals means it withstands 
rough treatment. Less bulk means easier handling. 


» « « STORAGE... 


Coated nylon fabrics now permit storing materials 
outdoors under severe conditions. Mountains of rock 
salt used for winter highways are protected here from 
Candian snowstorms until used. Lightweight material 
is handled by one man yet it resists tearing. 


. . - PACKAGING ... 


Collapsible containers of synthetic-coated rayon prom- 
ise to revolutionize handling of bulk liquids. Adapt- 
able to many kinds of industrial products, these con- 
tainers permit double usage of trailers. On return 
trip empty bag occupies small space, permitting car- 
rier to be used for dry shipments. 


ee | 


Inflatable dunnage speeds shipments and prevents 
damage. Strong nylon fabric coated with neoprene 
replaces expensive and heavy wooden shoring in 
freight cars. Bags inflated with 6-9 psi air fill shipping 
space and absorb shocks. Lightweight dunnage can 
be used many times in air, truck, or rail shipments. 


. . » MAINTENANCE... 


Sealing moving parts under corrosive operating con- 
ditions is easier now with new fibers like Teflon. 
Braided packing of this material is chemically inert, 
self-lubricating, has wide operating range, and con- 
forms quickly to gland and stuffing box. Few adjust- 
ments are required after initial installation. 


. . » CONSTRUCTION ... 


Temporary nylon “parka’’ permits one construction 
project to operate on schedule despite winter weather. 
As chimney rises, parka rises with it. Lighting and 
kerosene units inside permit work to continue despite 
26 days of below-freezing weather and severe storm. 


. . -. MATERIAL HANDLING ... 


Stronger and thinner conveyor belts made with new 
fibers give greater life and carry more material than 
the older, heavier belts. Belts with synthetic fibers 
last longer. Improved resistance to both abrasion and 
flexing means less downtime too. 


BLANKET P. O. SUB - ORDER LOG 
VENOOR NOR. NO. [MATERIAL CATEGORY MAX. DOLLARS | EXPIRATION DATE P. O. DATE PURCHASE ORDER wo. 
ncit Co $6760-' Din 4000 .*° 6/20/c0 6/20/59 | 6-088788-92-2 
$-0 CAT. ITEM P.R. NO. DOLLARS| OPEN DUE FOB BUYER 
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$ 
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SUB-ORDER LOG serves buyers at Hughes Tucson as running control over blanket P.O. expenditures and receipts. 


These Two Simple Forms Speed Routine Buying 


A simple, sure-fire blanket purchase order system solved two big problems at the 


Tucson Division of Hughes Aircraft Co. 


of paperwork quicksand and from thousands of hours spent in processing routine 


purchase orders. 


By mid-1958 the volume of purchase orders at Tucson Division had steadily 


CUT 


TOOLING 
COSTS 


Let Us Supply Your Drawn Aluminum Shells 


Alcoa’s Jobbing Division is already 
tooled up to supply drawn aluminum 
shells. They are available on quotation 
in various wall thicknesses and alloys, 
in heights up to 23 in., and with diam- 
eters up to 48 in. And this is where you 
can save important money on produc- 
tion and avoid expensive tool and die 
installations. When you turn the com- 
plete job over to Alcoa, it is started 
sooner and completed faster. You elimi- 
nate costly overtime and production 
headaches. And best of all, you can rely 
on Alcoa’s years of experience for qual- 
ity work with aluminum. 


FREE TO MANUFACTURERS: Descrip- 
tive booklet. In addition to such “‘stand- 
ard” items as drawn aluminum shells, 
Alcoa’s Jobbing Division has the world’s 
finest fabricating facilities for subcon- 
tracting to your order aluminum com- 
ponents for anything you make. A 16- 
page, free booklet describes how these 
facilities can save tooling costs, lighten 
your production load and generally cost 
you less than if you shouldered the 
whole job yourself. For your copy, write 
or mail the coupon. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 
' ¥ 4 4 J cnens pe Watch 
ALCOA 6 ; coa Theatre,”’ Alternate 
_ Mondays, NBC-TV, and 
ALUMINUAA | “Alcoa Presents,” 
ee j Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1869-H Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Alcoa Aluminum 
Fabricating Facilities. 


NAME 
TITLE__ 
COMPANY 

STREET ADDRESS _ 
CITY 
STATE 
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The system rescued buyers from a mire 


increased to a peak of 40,000. Many of 
these orders were routine ones for repeti- 
tive-need materials. It was then that the 
Division’s general purchasing agent, J. C. 
Harmon, went to work on a solution for 
the dual problem. In the words of Har- 
mon, “Our adoption of the blanket pur- 
chase order system was a necessity rather 
than a convenience.” 

Harmon’s system not only freed buyers 
from the paperwork scourge and the time 
drain, but also it accounted for total an- 
nual dollar savings to the tune of about 
$40,000 in purchasing, receiving, and 
traffic operations. Says Harmon, now 
division assistant manager of services, 
“Similar savings can be realized within 
any organization procuring like items in 
large quantities.” 

To date, Tucson’s blanket P.O. system 
has been applied only to M.R.O. items. 
Stripped to essentials, here is how the 
system works: Competitively-selected ven- 
dors are issued close-end (time and dollar 
limits) blanket orders for one category of 
materials. When an item on a blanket or- 
der (standard purchase form) is requested, 
purchasing telephones the sub-order to the 
appropriate vendor. 

The vendor delivers the material along 
with a five-part blanket order document 
previously supplied by Hughes. This 
document serves Hughes as a receiving 
report and, when validated by receiving, 


as an authorization to pay the vendor. 


Copies are routed to accounting and pur- 
chasing also. 

A buyer enters the data from his copy 
onto a Blanket P.O. Sub-Order Log. This 
log serves as a running control over ex- 
penditures and material receipts for items 
on blanket purchase orders. 

One, two, three! Only three forms are 
needed. And one of these forms is the 
standard company P.O. form. Only the 
Blanket P.O. Document and the Log are 
new forms. 

Simple—but sure-fire. In the first six- 
months period following installation of 
the system, Hughes Tucson estimates it 
eliminated 5,000 purchase orders. Buyers 
now, on M.R.O. materials covered by the 
system, merely negotiate new blanket or- 
ders at six-month intervals, telephone re- 
leases, and make log entries of material 
receipts and of expenditures. 

But to the purchasing agent interested 
in possibly setting up a similar system 
there’s more to know. 


Setting Up a System 

There are certain steps Harmon found 
necessary in establishing his blanket P.O. 
system. There also are important special 
terms and provisions he has found it 
necessary to include on his orders. And 
lastly, there are some pitfalls for the un- 
wary—obscure snares so lethal they can 
strangle a system before it gets underway. 

Here are the steps (some overlap in 
time sequence) outlined by Harmon in 
setting up his blanket order P.O. system: 

A. Developed a Tucson operating pro- 
cedure explaining system and specifying 
necessary responsibilities and actions by 
company personnel. This step was neces- 


sary to affect proper controls and assure 
benefits from the system. 

B. Developed two new forms for use 
in system. 1. Blanket Order Document 
(see below). This form replaced vendor 
packing sheet and invoices, and the 
Hughes receiving report. 2. Blanket Or- 
der Sub-Order Log (see above). This form 
was designed to permit buyers to control 
issues, receipts, and expenditures against 
blanket P.O.’s. 

C. Reviewed M.R.O. items to deter- 
mine classes of material best suited for 
placement on blanket P.O.’s. Quantity 
usage and unit cost of each item enables 
establishment of necessary dollar limita- 
tions to blanket P.O.’s. 

D. Prepared books of items for each 
class of material to use in obtaining quo- 
tations from three vendors. These books, 
and the special terms and provisions com- 
posed for blanket order contracts, were 
incorporated with purchase requisitions 
and discussed individually with vendors 
chosen to quote. These quoting vendors 
were told to retain one book of items and 
return two books to purchasing with their 
quotations for each item. 

E. Evaluated quotations received to 
determine successful bidders. 

F. Indoctrinated each successful bid- 
der in competition on necessary blanket 
order forms—through individual meet- 
ings. Then issued P.O.’s. and provided 
forms to vendors. 

G. Routed price books (one copy each 
list) of successful bidders to Accounts 
Payable for its use in processing monthly 
invoices to vendors. 

Harmon believes it essential for a P.A. 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY BLANKET ORDER DOCUMENT TUCSON, ARIZONA 
PACKING SHEET - INVOICE - HAC RECEIVER 
SESATTMEN “GUILDING 40__—_—_ATTENTION oF. 
PURCHASE ORDER NO. SUB-ORDER NO.| ITEM P. R. NO. SUB-ORDER DATE | INVOICE NO. | INVOICE DATE 
1-6-656605-92-3 os7_| 2 | 5/26/89 | 220567 _|_5/26/s9 
VENDOR NAME | VENDOR NO. HAC BUYER 
ARIZONA HARDWARE COMPANY, TUCSON, ARIZ. | 8225-1 R. MacPherson 
ITEM) HAC PART NUMBER pL ay DESCRIPTION 7 yornyddd pases TOTAL TERMS 
| 
1 | 8-25-0562 3/8 x 3 Carriage Bolts 2) ea -h6 | 1.10 02 
2 | 9-25-6548 9X14 F.H. Stl. Wd. Screws lsh ea .008 1.15 02 
$2.25 Oh 
| Plus Tax 06 
| $2.31 
SAMPLE COPY 
FOB DEVIATION FREIGHT CHARGES 
SPACE BELOW FOR HAC USE ONLY 
DOCK DATE R. R. NO. | UNIT OF ISSUE QUANTITY 
5-28-59 2 a we 
HAC T-1666 WHITE #1 @ 2 — ACCOUNTS PaYvaasLe CANARY — PURCHASING PINK — TRAVELER WHITE #3 — venvor 


BLANKET ORDER DOCUMENT is five-part 


as packing sheet, invoice, and receiving report. 


form that serves 


Filled out by to accounts payable, 


Purchasing Week 


vendors when delivering telephoned order releases, two copies go 


one each (as traveler) to purchasing, vendor. 
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to use special terms and pro- 
visions on a blanket order con- 
tract. Protection of a purchasing 
agents’ company and maintenance 
of good vendor relations demand 
some special terms and provisions 
not always found in standard 
P.O.’s. 

Here are five such special terms 
and provisions from Tucson Op- 
erating Procedure that illustrate 
this point and also can suggest 


other special approaches to 
P.A.’s: 


A. A reminder that vendor 
must stock items .. . “All de- 
liveries will be made by seller 
within two days of the scheduled 
delivery date, and no shipments 
will be accepted direct from sell- 
er’s supplier.” 


B. Don’t lose sight of price 
changes during life of contract 
.. . “Seller will notify buyer in 
writing of any catalog item price 
increase at least fifteen days be- 
fore effective date of such in- 
crease, and buyer may cancel 
without charge any item on a 
sub-order and subject, at time of 
delivery or scheduled delivery, 
to the increased price.” 


C. Payments are different un- 
der a blanket order . . . “Pay- 
ment against Blanket Order 
Documents will be made on a 
monthly basis unless other ar- 
rangements are explicitly agreed 
to by seller and buyer.” 


D. Agreement needed on term- 
ination of closed-end blanket 
orders ... “Seller will not make 
deliveries after expiration date of 
blanket order, and if deliveries 
are made -after that date, buyer 
will not be obligated to accept 
such deliveries.” 


E. Vendor should double- 
check buyer order records . 
“It is the seller’s responsibility to 
maintain his own cost record and 
to audit his records in such a 
manner as to be able to determine 
the current balance of the au- 
thorized amount of this order. 
The balance expended to date 
will be noted on each invoice.” 


To avoid pitfalls in starting a 
blanket order system Harmon 
stresses two particular points; 
simplicity in forms and proced- 
ures and thorough vendor indoc- 
trination. 

On the first point Harmon 
states, “the value of the blanket 
order purchase system is based 
on simplicity. The forms used 
and procedures devised must, 
therefore, be simple to permit 
fullest utilization of personnel 
and to result in the greatest utili- 
zation of dollar savings.” 

Vendor indoctrination, always 
important when using a blanket 
order system, is particularly so 
under a system similar to the one 
used by Hughes Tucson. Key 
point of indoctrination centers on 
the document (form T-1686) 
used as packing sheet, invoice, 
and receiving report. 

Here, in the words of a memo 
to buyers, are indicated some of 
the pitfalls experienced by 
Hughes Tucson soon after its 
new order system had _ been 
launched (pitfalls have since been 
eliminated through intensive in- 
doctrination): 


1. Illegible writing (by ven- 
dors) on Hughes-supplied invoice 
forms. 

2. We are buying material 
from vendors that originally was 
not priced in the catalog. This is 
prohibited as there is nothing Ac- 
counts Payable can do in this case 


but withhold payment until a 
bonafide price is obtained from 
the vendors. 


3. There is failure to indicate 
the P.O. release or suborder num- 
ber on each item. 


4. Vendors’ invoices are being 
mailed to Accounting after our 
invoice form is put into the system 
here. Vendors will have to be 
assured that form T-1686 will 
replace their invoice forms. 


5. Vendors are not extending 
price on each item on T-1686. 


6. Vendors are neglecting to 
add tax to T-1686 form. 


According to Harmon, ad- 
vantages and payoff to Hughes 


Tucson resulting from the new 
order system are as follows: 

“Our present system enables 
the purchasing department to 
rapidly procure non-productive 
stores items without issuing a 
formal purchase order for each 
requirement. This saving amounts 
to $25,000 per year within our 
purchasing department. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 purchase orders 
per year are eliminated through 
use of blanket purchase orders 
by the department. 


Other Departments Benefit 


“In addition to purchasing de- 
partment savings, our receiving 
department realized a $7,100 an- 
nual savings through the elimina- 


tion of 70,000 receiving reports 
(seven receivers were run on each 
order). 

A provision in our blanket or- 
ders requiring vendor deliveries 
of material results in a savings of 
$5,700 per year in our Traffic and 
Transportation Department. De- 
livery times and shortages have 
been reduced as a result of in- 
creased inventories maintained 
by our blanket order vendors.” 

Next step for Hughes Tucson 
is to extend the blanket order 
plan to Perishable Tools & Gages 
and Test Material. This will 
triple the number of items pro- 
cured under the blanket P.O. sys- 
tem of the Tucson Division of 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


1.B.M. Purchase Analyst 
Wins First Fellowship 


Des Moines, lowa—A _ pur- 
chase analyst from International 
Business Machines Corp. has 
won the first national graduate 
fellowship in purchasing. 

The $2,500 award, sponsored 
by the Purchasing Agents Associ- 
ation of Central Iowa, will go to 
Harry W. Gsell, Jr., a technical 
assistant in purchasing analysis 
at I1.B.M. in Endicott, N. Y. 

Gsell will study for a master of 
arts degree in economics at 
Drake University in Des Moines. 
He joined I.B.M. in 1955 as an 
assistant buyer. 
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74@ pounds... 


One is worth its weight in protection for the 
other as a rubber bumper on a “Dodgem”’ 
car in amusement parks. 


From rubber or rubber-like parts as large 
as these to precision components weighing less 
than a gram—and for practically every 
condition you can think of... your 
nearby ORCO “Customeering’’* 
man is familiar with them all, 


So get the advantage of the experience 
that has put Ohio Rubber 
*“Customeered’’* components in 
outstanding original equipment in 
every industry. Write to The Ohio 
Rubber Company, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 


9PAl 


ue OHIO RUBBER company 


Willoughby, Ohio 


A DIVISION OF THE EAGLE PICHER COMPANY 


*Trade marks of The Ohio Rubber Company 
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Circular Saw 
Cuts to 5-in. Depth 


A 14-in. tilting arbor circular saw has 
a 5-in. depth of cut that enables operator 
to cut 3%-in. stock at a 45 D angle. 
Designed for wood and plastic product 
manufacturers, contractors and mills, it 
has a 48-in x 38%-in. table. Saw is said 
to give completely jam-proof operation 
and it includes a super-safe blade guard 
that has independently operating side 
pieces. Comes with motor and starter 
completely wired and installed. 

Price: $1,140. Delivery: immediate. 

Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 460 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (P.W., 8/31/59) 


Holding Fixture 


Positions Printed Circuits 


Printed circuit board holder can be 
turned quickly to any convenient working 
position, horizontal, vertical, or angular. 
It has a holding spread up to 8'%-in. 
and longer clamps are available when 
needed. Board can be flipped over to 
allow working on other side without re- 
moval from holder. Work can be re- 
leased quickly via knurled nut at bottom 
of holder rod. Base is 4x6 in. and unit 
weighs under 6 Ib. 

Price: $13. Delivery: immediate. 

Macdonald & Co., 1324 Ethel Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. (P.W., 8/31/59) 


Time Switch 
Can Handle 40 Amp. 


Time switch is rated at 40 amp. and 
can handle all general industrial applica- 
tions. The high rating is said to eliminate 
all troubles caused by “contact welding.” 
Quick-set dial uses easy-add trippers and 
is calibrated in 15 min. intervals and sub- 
divided into 6 hr. quadrants with up to 
14 operations per day. Two trippers are 
furnished as standard. For skip-a-day 
applications an omitter device is avail- 
able in all switch arrangements. 

Price: From $11.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Paragon Electric Co. Two Rivers, Wis. 
(P.W., 8/31/59) 


Punch Press 


Comes in Bench, Floor Models 


This 8-ton punch press has a die space 
of 7-in. shut height and 5-in. throat. It 
can be easily set up for any standard 
punch press operation such as blanking, 
forming, shearing, riveting, etc. Will 
work in such materials as metal, fiber. 
paper, plastic. Available in both bencl 
and floor models, it can be easily changed 
from repeat to non-repeat operation 
Standard stroke is 1%2-in. with specia 
strokes of ¥2-in. to 3-in. available. 

Price: $347.50. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Alva Allen Industries, Glinton, Mo. 
(P.W., 8/31/59) 
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Metal Spray Powder 
Rebuilds Crankshafts 


Metal spray powder is 
specifically designed for re- 
building worn engine and 
compressor crankshafts. The 
powder is sprayed on with a 
special unit and ground to 
the desired finish. The ma- 
terial has a low coefficient of 
friction and excellent oil re- 
tention. 

Price: $5.35 Ib. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Wall Colmonoy Corp., 
19345 John R. St., Detroit, 
Mich, (P.W., 8/31/59) 


Epoxy Adhesive 
Bonds Most Materials 


Epoxy resin adhesive 
bonds metal, wood, glass, 
ceramic, masonry, rubber, 
porcelain, fiberglass, and 
other plastics. Application 
requires simple visual equal- 
portion mixing. Is non-toxic, 
non-explosive, and _ resists 
dilute acids and alkalies. 

Price: $3 (tube) to $20 
(gal.). Delivery: immediate. 

Ed Conley Plastic Corp., 
9ist St. & Delaware, Tulsa, 
Okla. (P.W., 8/31/59) 


Gloves 
Protect Against Soivents 


Coated fabric gloves pro- 
tect against high-power sol- 
vents such as ketones, ace- 
tones and paint stripping 
compounds. They are light 
weight with curved fingers, 
wing thumb construction and 
blunt finger ends. Available 
in women’s 1 1-in. and men’s 
12 and 14-in. gauntlet styles. 

Price: Per dozen, $27 
(ladies’) and $32 (men’s). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Surety Rubber Co., Car- 
roliton, Ohio. (P.W., 8/31/ 
59) 


Cargo Container 
Takes Up to 6,000 lb. 


Welded wire container can 
handle loads up to 6,000 lb. 
It is self-cleaning and easy 
to stack. The base section 
can accommodate 30-in. 
length of lift truck forks 
while affording 4- and 8-way 
entry. Available in standard 
sizes to meet individual 
needs. 

Price: Approx. $45. (lots 
of 100). Delivery 2-3 wk. 

Tri-State Engineering Co., 
Washington, Pa. (P.W., 8/ 
31/59) 
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Binder 


Speeds Form Filing 


Nylon post binder permits 
fast, easy filing of unburst or 
burst control punched forms. 
The posts lock with a single 
motion and are removed 
easily for addition of new 
pages. There are no protrud- 
ing parts on the cover to in- 
terfere with flat stacking. 

Price: Approx. $1. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Uarco, Inc., 300 W. Con- 
gress Pky., Chicago, II. 
(P.W., 8/31/59) 


Magnifier 
For Drafting, Inspection 


A 4-in. + 5 magnifier, 
equipped with swivel clamp 
designed for general use in 
drafting, inspection, assembly 
lines, etc. Clamp attaches to 
electric light housing or other 
fixture. Lens has an 8-in. 
focal length and is precision 
ground. 

Price: 
immediate. 

Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, N. J. (P.W., 
8/31/59) 


$4.15. Delivery: 


Swaging Tool 
Works in Close Quarters 


Screw-type swaging tool 
can be used on aluminum, 
brass, and copper tubing. It 
will enlarge the inside diam- 
eter of one piece of tubing to 
permit entrance of another. 
It can operate in close quar- 
ters and will swage 42, %, 
and %-in. O.D. tubing. 

Price: $9.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
6300 W. Howard St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (P.W., 8/31/59) 


Purchasing Week Definition 


Cold-setting—Sets solid below 68 F. 
Some need catalyst. 

Hot-melt—Combined resins and/or 
waxes liquefied by heat (150-400 F) 
for use. 

Hot-setting—Needs temperature above 
212 F to set. Usually has catalyst or cur- 
ing agent. 

Lacquer—Based on resins dissolved in 
organic solvents. 

Latex—Made from emulsified rubber- 
base material. 

Moistureproof — Describes adhesive 
that forms a barrier to moisture or water 
when applied in film form. 

Moisture resisting—Keeps strength in 
high humidity. 


Packaging Adhesives 


Non-curl—Does not distort or curl 
joined paper sheets or board. 

Non-tarnish—Specialty adhesive does 
not affect jewelry or silverware. 

Pressure sensitive—Needs brief pres- 
sure at room temperature to stick. 

Resin base—Has sclids content com- 
posed of natural or synthetic resin. 

Resin emulsion—Suspended or emulsi- 
fied particles in aqueous solution. Parti- 
cles may be two or more types. 

Rubber base—Contains natural or syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Separate application—Two-part adhe- 
sive. One part is coated on one surface; 
other on second surface. Surfaces form 
a bond. (P.W., 8/31/59) 
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——— Aug. 31—Sept. 6 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


More Materials Make Debuts 


Here’s a sampling of the current crop of new materials that are being devel- 
oped: 


®@ New rubber based on polyethylene soon will be commercially available. 
It is expected to be used as wire coating, belting, packings, gaskets, and spe- 
cial parts. Hypalon 40’s chief advantage is ease of processing. But tensile 
and tear strength, abrasion resistance, elongation characteristics, and com- 
pression set have been improved over older Hypalon rubbers. Maker expects 
material to replace Hypalon 20 in many applications while it finds uses of its 
own. (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 


© Free-cutting brass rod is offered with controlled straightness. Purchaser 
gets 10-ft. long round rods straight within plus or minus %4 in., hexagonal, 
octagonal, and square rod straight within plus or minus % in. Controlled 
Straightness is said to reduce whip during machining associated with less 
straight rods. Whip causes short feed on long parts, makes holding of toler- 


ances difficult in many machining operations. Rod is called 3 Mark. (Chase 
Brass & Copper Co.) 


® Glass beads can be used to clean metal parts. The beads are microscopic 
in size and are electrostatically suspended in solution. They remove scale, 


corrosion, dirt, burrs, and tool marks from nonferrous and ferrous metals 
alike. 


Peening method does not change the dimension of the part being cleaned, 
does not contaminate or leave particles imbedded in the part, and does not 
nick sharp edges or threads. Called Perfecto-Peen, the process has been used 
to clean watch parts, mixing vats, cookware, heat exchangers, aircraft parts, 
bearings, dies, shafts, and several types of storage tanks. (Aero-Test Equip- 
ment Co., Inc.) 


New ways to bond metallic and non-metallic materials to laminated plastics 
are making better products possible. 

It’s possible, says Taylor Fibre Co., to bond virtually any compatible 
material with a laminate to form a composite that combines the virtues of 
both. One of the first such combinations was copper-clad laminate for etched 
printed circuits. 

The new composite laminates generally reflect the buyer’s special needs. 
These are some of the combinations being produced through the use of spe- 
cially developed laminates: 


@ Vulcanized fiber-clad laminate. This combines the high strength of lami- 
nated plastics with the hot arc resistance of vulcanized fiber. Applications: 
switch gears for both low and high voltage, where high impact strength of 
vulcanized fiber brings advantages. 


@ Rubber-clad laminate. Almost any type of natural or synthetic rubber 
may be used as the cladding material. Applications: condenser closures for 
wet electrolytic condensers because of the cladding’s corrosion resistance, 
where sealing of chemical resistance is needed (battery tops), for isolating 
vibration (shock absorbers). 


© Asbestos-clad laminate. Laminated plastic clad untreated asbestos paper 
offers high heat resistance and arc resistance. 


© Laminate-clad lead. Lead sheets bonded between Grade XX paper-base 
laminates have been used for X-ray shields. 


© Aluminum-clad laminate. Applications: engraving stock, printed circuits 
(but soldering problems remain to be solved), plate holders for X-ray machines 
where aluminum acts as a shield and resists abrasion. 


@ Beryllium copper-clad laminate. Beryllium copper is non-magnetic and 
a good conductor. Applications: printed circuits. 


®@ Stainless-steel-clad laminate. Applications: where non-magnetic proper- 
ties are needed and in certain corrosive environments. 


@ Magnesium-clad laminate. Applications. Screen for X-ray operators. 
Large-sized screens are light weight and easily maneuvered. 


@ Silver- and gold-faced laminate. High electrical conductivity of gold and 
silver may let composite materials be used for electrical contacts. Laminate 
provides strength and insulation properties. 
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Vibrator 
For Emptying Bins 


Vibration inducer weighs 
only 4% oz. and is used to 
bring powdered, particular, 
or granular materials out of 
hoppers and down chutes. It 
will handle bins with 4-cu.ft. 
capacity. Works on com- 
pressed air as low as 5 psi. 
Available in aluminum finish. 

Price: $13.20. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Martin Engineering Co., 
Neponset, Ill. (P.W., 8/31/ 
59) 


Facing Head 
Bore, Face Metal 


Continuous feed facing 
heads for small-diameter bor- 
ing, facing, turning, etc. De- 
signed for all types of rotat- 
ing-spindle machines, they 
cover a range of diameters 
from ;,-in. to 25-in. 

Price: $880 (4-in. dia.), 
$1,070 (6-in.), $2,090 (10- 
in.). Delivery: immediate. 

Davis Boring Tool Div., 
Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
(P.W., 8/31/59) 


Conveyor 
Works on Incline 


Belt conveyor has adjust- 
able undercarriage that can 
be set at the desired height 
by one man. It moves pack- 
ages up 30 deg. incline at 45 
fpm. Designed for loading 
docks, stairways, etc., maxi- 
mum elevation is 6 ft. 4 in. 
for 11-ft. model, 7 ft. 4 in. 
for 13-ft. Belt is 1-ft. wide 
ribbed rubber-coated duck. 

Price: $400. Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Harry J. Ferguson Co., 
a Jenkintown, Pa. (P.W., 8/ 


Door Closer 


Never Needs Lubrication 


Hydraulic door closer will 
work on any interior door up 
to 2-in. thick. It never needs 
any lubrication and has a fin- 
gertip latching adjustment 
that enables control of power 
at the latch. Streamlined dv- 
sign fits into most interiors. 

Price: $7.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Illinois Lock Co., 811 S. 
Ada St., Chicago, Ill. (P.W., 
8/31/59) 
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Lead, Zinc Learn New Tricks 


The lead and zinc industries are hard at work teaching themselves new tricks to 
capture new markets. The table below outlines key research activities and tells 


where and how you may benefit. 


Strong emphasis is being placed on developing new uses for lead and zinc 
because of growing competition from aluminum, magnesium, and plastics. Facing 
this competition, the lead and zinc industries have pooled their resources through 
an expanded research program conducted by the Lead Industries Association 


and the American Zinc Institute. 


What It Will 
Mean To You 


What They What They’re 
Want Doing To Get It 
LEAD 
ELECTRICAL Converting a pilot machine into 
CABLE a commercial machine for the 
SHEATHING continuous extrusion of lead alloy 


electrical cable sheathing. 


Continuous sound, flaw-proof lead 
sheathing can cut installation costs 
by making sheathing joints unneces- 
sary. It will eliminate vulnerable 
spots and permit the use of lower 
cost alloys. 


VIBRATION Running tests to measure how ef- 
ABSORPTION fectively lead controls vibration at 
various loadings and frequencies. 


Better architectural and engineer- 
ing specifications for anti-vibration 
applications should come _ from 
tested standards for sheet lead and 
lead composite pads. 


Now deadening the roar of high- 
powered aircraft, the fabric will 
soon make its bow in many models 
of typewriters and adding machines. 


SOUND Producing a lead-loaded, vinyl- 
ATTENUATION coated fabric. 
NEW ALLOYS Working to upgrade creep re- 


sistance and to double the tensile 
strength of lead through powder 
metallurgy techniques. These al- 
loys are being studied: lead-ar- 
senic, lead-copper, and lead-lead 
oxide. 


New alloys should find use as struc- 
tural metals, eliminating need for 
support of tougher, stronger metals. 
Design will be simpler and costs 
lower for roof flashings, chemical 
constructions, shieldings, and lead 
plumbing fixtures. 


CONTAINERS Investigating new methods for 
producing lead or  lead-alloy 
coated steel can stock. 


Lead-coated cans may give tin cans 
stiff competition in the packaging 
of paints, motor oils, and insecti- 
cides. 


Christened “Pigment Joe,’ new 
basic lead-silico-chromate, now used 


‘for the painting of highway equip- 


ment, may yield many of the ad- 
vantages of red lead and other 
pigments at lower cost. 


Neither scientists nor executives 
know where the experiments will 
lead, but look to basic research to 
come up with another volume chem- 
ical like tetraethyl lead. High 
density lead-plastics are candidates 
for radiation shielding in safety 
clothes, curtains, walls, and barriers. 


PIGMENTS Testing basic lead-silico-chromate. 
CHEMICALS Producing lead-organo chemicals. 
ZINC 
GALVANIZED Testing chromate and silicate coat- 
PRODUCTS ings for the surface treatment of 


galvanized sheets. 


Coating expected to halt moisture 
damage during transportation and 
storage. Present galvanized prod- 
ucts sometimes suffer appearance 
loss. 


Zinc anode-impressed current system 
will strengthen the resistance of 
galvanized tanks against attack by 
soft water. 


New zinc-aluminum alloys will offer 
greater strength and creep resistance 
at high temperatures. May give 
aluminum and magnesium stiffer 
competition as designers specify 
zinc alloy to trim down bulk. 


Zine die-cast automobile parts will 
prove more resistant to corrosion as 
these finishing systems win more 
adherents: conventional copper- 
nickel-bright, crackfree chrome; 
conventional copper-duplex nickel- 
bright, crackfree chrome. 


HOT WATER Developing a zinc anode energized 
TANKS with a small amount of electricity. 
DIE CASTING Developing zinc alloys with higher 
ALLOYS (5-18%) aluminum content. 

FINISHES FOR Improving and evaluating the 
ZINC DIE anti-corrosion effectiveness of elec- 
CASTINGS troplated coatings on zinc die 

castings. 
BATTERY CANS Seeking lower and uniform rate of 


perforation in dry cell containers. 


Longer-life dry-cell batteries. 


PAINTS Testing effects of zinc-oxide pig- 
ment in paint formulations for 
building exteriors, to fix advisable 
levels of zinc-oxide content. 


Climate-tested  zinc-oxide _— paint 
formulations will hold tint longer, 
exert controlled chalking action, and 
resist mildew more effectively. 


PRINTING Testing zinc alloys containing 
controlled amounts of titanium 
and copper for use in zinc lithog- 
raphers’ plates. 


Heightened water-receptivity will up- 
grade the non-printing areas of zinc 
plates, while alloys strengthen the 
creep resistance of the plates over | 
long press runs. Service life will 
lengthen and the quality of repro- 
duction will improve. 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents .. . 


New Books 
Packaging Better 


Packaging Research: An Inventory. 


By Spencer A. Larsen. Published by American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, N. Y. 207 pages. Price: $6.00; (A. 
M. A. members, $4.00). 


Modern packaging affects many 
areas of management. Executives in 
purchasing, manufacturing, and re- 
search and development can use this 
book when seeking answers to specific 
packaging problems or when back- 
ground information on the entire field 
of packaging is wanted. 

Prepared under the auspices of the 
A.M.A.’s_ Packaging Division Ex- 
hibitors’ Advisory Committee, the 
study offers a comprehensive, classified 
inventory of printed materials reflect- 
ing packaging research. A listing of 
literature on every important aspect of 
packaging—package planning, design, 
development, materials, and measure- 
ment—is included. 

This material appeared in print 
mostly during the years 1955 to 1958. 
There are a few listings that appeared 
earlier. They are included because of 
their basic contribution to the packag- 
ing field. 

Current trends in packaging re- 
search, based on new materials and 
methods, are described, and principal 
sources of packaging information— 
periodicals, directories, manuals, edu- 
cational associations, packaging trade 
associations, etc.—are listed. 

The study also includes a survev of 
the packaging research needs and goals 
of packagers and suppliers. The special 
needs of particular industry groups, 
such as consumer groups and services 
and industrial groups are reported. 


Aids to- 
——_________ Purchasing 


Guide to Serial Numbers 


Serial number reference book permits 
instant determination of the exact age of 
used metalworking machinery. Pocket- 
sized book lists 1920-’57 serial numbers 
of 226 leading machine tool manufac- 
turers who account for 95% of tools pro- 


* 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


By replacing stainless steel with a com- 
pression molded melamine housing, the man- 
ufacturer of Apeco office laminator is saving 
up to $100,000 a year. CMPC engineered the 
5-part plastic housing to lock and inter-fit 
over the operating unit . . . recommending 
melamine for high strength, heat resistance. 
Resultant savings allow pricing the unit for 
volume sales, greater profit. Have part-cost 
problems? You can purchase for profit, too 
,.. call, specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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duced since 1920. Serial numbers are 
correlated with manufacturing date, year 
by year. “Serial Number Reference Book 
for Metalworking Machinery” available 
at $12.50 from Industrial Publishing 
Corp., 16239 Meyers Rd., Detroit, Mich. 


Wire and Cable Glossary 


Pocket sized booklet lists common 
terms, expressions, and units used in the 
electrical wire and cable industry. De- 
signed as an aid to purchasing agents in- 
volved in buying wire or cable. Available 
free from Standard Wire & Cable Co., 
3440 Overland Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


From the 


Associations 


Uses for Fibre Cans 


Pamphlet details advantages of using 
fibre cans and tubes. Reports results of 
a survey of 800 users in a variety of in- 
dustries. Discusses different sizes and 
shapes of fibre cans and tubes available. 
On request from National Fibre Can & 
Tube Association, 274 Madison Ave., 
Ae ee Me 


From the 


Manufacturers 


Glycol-Ether Solvents 


A 40 page booklet. Describes 14 gly- 
col-ether solvents. Gives their physical 
properties, chemical derivatives, end-use 
possibilities (used as solvents in lacquers, 
enamels, and non-grain-raising wood 
stains ), test methods, etc. Union Carbide 
Chemicals Div., Union Carbide Corp., 
30 East 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Welding Equipment 


A 24 page booklet. Includes informa- 
tion on gasoline and diesel engine driven 
welders, transformer-type welders, recti- 
fier-type welders, ac. and dc. inert-gas- 
shielded arc welders, automatic and semi- 
automatic equipment, etc. Hobart Broth- 
ers Co., EW-209, Troy, Ohio. 


Sectional Belt Conveyors 


Book 2779, 40 pages. Discusses selec- 
tion and use of standardized sectional 
belt conveyors. Shows installation appli- 
cations plus engineering and selection 
data. Are available in belt widths of 18, 
24, 30, and 36 in. Link-Belt Co., Dept. 
PR. Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Graphic Visual Control Kit 


Contains suggestions for picturing facts 
graphically for production, scheduling, 
inventory, maintenance, sales, etc. on a 
wall board. A plan sheet is furnished for 
plotting a system. Presents 25 tested ideas 
for tailoring a system to individual re- 
quirements. Graphic Systems, 55 West 
42 St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Cleaning Metal Surfaces 


Thirty-two pages. Aids in answering 
cleaning problems such as degreasing, 
blackening, washing, rust proofing, de- 
carbonizing, coating, etc. Lists over 100 
types of equipment and techniques for 
cleaning and preparing metal surfaces. 
Equipment Div., Magnus Chemical Co., 
Inc., Garwood, N. J. 


Spring Clutches 


Describes 5 standard lines of spring 
clutches in bore sizes from ¥%-in. to 1-in. 
and torque capacity up to 1,250 lb. These 
spring clutches are specifically designed 
for use in machinery and instrument ap- 
plications utilizing drive up to 5 hp. Mar- 
quette Div., Curtiss-Wright Corp., 1145 
Galewood Drive, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
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Hypresphere Valves 


Bulletin V. 607 Rev 1, 10 pages. De- 
scribes design, operating features and 
manufacturing standards for Rockwell’s 
hypresphere line of full-opening, lubri- 
cated spherical plug valves. Valves fea- 
ture compact design, fully protected valve 
seats and positive shut-off. Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., 390 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Reduced-Voltage Starters 


Bulletin GEA-6860, 8 pages. Contains 
starter selection table and a comparison 
table to determine which starter best suits 
the desired reduced-voltage application. 
Gives information on how to select re- 
duced-voltage motor-starting equipment. 
General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Liquid Pressure Nitriding Process 


Bulletin 204. Describes process as an 
economical method for producing a hard 
coating on nitrided steel parts to make 


them resistant to spalling and softening 
at high temperatures. Also gives data for 
controlling decarburization in nitriding 
baths. A. F. Holden Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Photocopying 


Folder, 4 pages. Describes speed-reply 
method for correspondence using dupli- 
cating equipment. Method is said to save 
7 min. per item of correspondence. A. B. 
Dick Co., 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago 48, Ill. 


Fiber Glass Reinforced Plastics 


Sixteen pages. Lists fiber glass cloths, 
tapes, woven rovings, chopped strand 
mats, milled fibers, etc. Gives available 
sizes, grades, prices under each material, 
plus recommended applications. Cadillac 
Plastic & Chemical Co., 15111 Second 
Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 


‘Visible Machine Control Systems’ 


KD 854, 12 page manual. Explains 
how visible record keeping systems facili- 
tate sound management decisions and ex- 
pedite machine operations. Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


SQUEEZED 
by file costs? 


* 


VERTI-FILE can save you money! 


Here’s how! The new modern system for filing 
active records... VERTI-FILE...costs as little 
as $3.28 per lineal foot of active filing space— 
whereas a conventional 4 drawer unit costs 
$10.68 a lineal foot. 

You see, an 8-shelf VERTI-FILE provides space 
for 23% lineal feet of files . . . and at the same 
time positions them for 35% faster filing plus 
more efficient usage. A regular 4 drawer file gives 
only 8% lineal feet of storage space. 

So save with VERTI-FILE. 


Call your local DeLuxe dealer or write direct. 


DELUXE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Warren 23, Pa. 


(7D [= [Tu |S= || meta PRopucts COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF 


aly METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Georgia Association Members He 
Pointers on Purchasing Interviews 


Charles W. Hayes, Emory University Purchaser, 
Gives Do’s and Don’t’s in Dealings with Salesmen 


Atlanta, Ga.—Members of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Georgia were supplied with a list of “do’s” and “don’t’s” recently 


when Charles W. Hayes, P. A. 
the “technique of the purchasing 


for Emory University, discussed 
interview.” 


Pointing out that one of the most important duties of the pur- 
chaser is “talking intelligently with salesmen,” Hayes said some of 


the “don’t’s” to be considered 
are: 
@Don’t argue during inter- 


views. Ask only pertinent ques- 
tions. 


@Don’t gossip about other 
purchasing agents or customers. 


@ Don’t short-change a sales- 
man on time. Cut down on use- 
less conversation. 


@Don’t permit interviews to 
run over five minutes unless an 
important purchase is being dis- 
cussed. 

Some of the “do’s” he offered 
were: 


® See salesmen as promptly as 
possible. 


® Come directly to the point. 


@Be forthright. Don’t prac- 
tice what is a common mistake 
of P. A.’s—talking big quantities 
in order to get a low price and 
buying small quantities as a so- 
called test. 

The Emory University pur- 
chaser said buyers should re- 
member that not much good can 
come of trickery by either sales- 


ar|Southern Ry. Designs 


Special Freight Cars 
For Wood-Chip Hauls 


Washington — The Southern 
Railway has designed a new 
high-capacity, lightweight freight 
car aimed at keeping pulp and 
paper manufacturers “in the 
chips.” 

The car was built specifically 
to carry wood chips. The rail- 
road says it has a cubic capacity 
to match shippers’ needs for 


man or the P. A. when it is 
found out, the purchasing agent 
may have lost a good supplier 
or a supplier may have lost a 
good customer. 

Hayes said it is imperative 
that purchasing agents keep in 
mind just what they want an in- 
terview to accomplish. The basic 
need, he said, is to try to build 
a lasting relationship. 


Sonneborn Decentralizes 
Purchasing at Its Plants 


New York—L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., petroleum refiner and 
manufacturing chemist, has de- 
centralized its purchasing opera- 
tions to bring purchasing closer 
to the actual manufacturing fa- 
cilities at each of its plants. 

Purchasing management, how- 
ever, will continue to be cen- 
tralized in Sonneborn’s head- 
quarters here. A company 
spokesman said, “the major aim 
of this decentralization is to speed 
up and increase the flow of our 
products to customers, as part 
of our continuing program to im- 


prove customer service.” 


For 
information 
on conditions, 
trends and markets 
in the 

chemical industry; 


see the 
men from 


OLIN 
MATHIESON 


MATHIESON INDUSTRIAL: Ammonia - 
Dioxide Caustic * Chlorine + 


Sulfate of Alumina + Sulfur (Processed) 


Sodium Tripolyphospha 
te * Monosodium Phosphate - 


fivoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride + 
C-29 Sequestering Agent 


MATHIESON ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide «+ Ethylene Glycol + Diethylene 
Glycol + Triethylene Glycol + Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G's®) + 

nolamine + Diethanolamine + Triethanolamine + Glycol Ethers (Poly- 
Solv‘s®) -Surfactants (Poly-Tergents®) «Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICALS. DIVISION’ 
20 


Bicarbonate of Soda » Carbon 
Formaldehyde - 
* Hypochlorites - Methanol + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda + 

Soda Ash + Sodium Chlorite Products + Sodium Methylate - 
* Sulfuric Acid + 
BLOCKSON: Trisodium Phosphate + Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated - 
te * Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate «+ 
meta Disodium Phospha 
Acid Pyrophosphate + Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate ° Sulfuric Acid * Hydro- 
ium Fluoride* Teox® 120 Surfactant 


Hydrazine and 


Urea 


Sodium Hexa- 
te * Sodium 


Mono- 


6486-A 


BALTIMORE 3..MD.' 


high-volume, low-cost transpor- 
tation of this light and bulky 
commodity. 

Southern first carried wood 
chips in standard 70-ton hopper 
Cars. 

To be economical, however, 
the commodity has to move at 
a low freight rate. But Southern 
couldn’t carry enough in an ordi- 
nary hopper car to break even 
on the haul. 

As the volume increased, 
Southern realized that the an- 
swer to the problem had to be 
a car designed with wood chips 
in mind. The carrier finally came 
up with a practical wood-chip 
car unlike anything else on the 
rails. 

The new freight car carries 
two and a half times as much 
chipped wood as a 70-ton hop- 
per. Normally unloaded in less 
than a half-hour, the car can 
be emptied faster than the pit 
conveyor will clear away the 
chips. 

Now, the railway says, pulp 
and paper manufacturers can 
ship raw materials in a con- 
venient form with reduced trans- 
portation costs and substantial 
economies in switching and plant 
handling of cars. 


Dow Creates a Division 
For Metals Development 


Midland, Mich. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. has moved to di- 
versify its role in metals develop- 
ment. 

A new division, the Dow 
Metals Products Co., will fabri- 
cate and semi-fabricate alumi- 
num and other metals while 
continuing to develop the mag- 
nesium specialty of its predeces- 
sor, the Dow Magnesium Prod- 
ucts department. 

Dr. Leland I. Doan, president 
of the parent company, said the 
diversification is far from a tem- 
porary step. “The long-range 
aim of the new division is to 
work with any metal that shows 
promise of increasing its earn- 
ings,” he explained. 


Delhi-Taylor Erects Plant 
For High-Purity Solvents 


New York—Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Corp. has built a new solvent 
plant to meet high purity solvents 
orders from chemical, paint, rub- 
ber, and other industries. 

Delhi-Tay!or’s new facility 
will allow a greater control and 
flexibility to produce narrow 
distillation range solvents. It also 
permits closer control of feed 
stocks and production of 2,500 
bbl. a day. 


Denver Names City P.A. 


Denver— Mayor Richard Bat- 
terton has named Robert F. Mar- 
tinec as city purchasing officer 
succeeding Louis Middlemist, 
who resigned to take the post of 
city clerk and recorder. 
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Storing is final step, comple 


Motorist takes 10 seconds to drive car on Auto-Pack rack. 


so 


ting operation in 40 seconds. 


aie 


Packs Em in Like 


Wilmington, Del.—All Ameri- 
can Engineering Co. has de- 
veloped a new Auto-Pack sys- 
tem which, it claims, can double 
the present capacity of commer- 
cial and industrial parking lots 
and garages. 

The new system, displayed for 
the first time earlier this month 
at the International Municipal 
Workshop on Parking at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, is de- 
signed for easy installation in 
existing parking areas of any 
size. It makes possible the stor- 
age of two cars in virtually the 
same ground space needed for 
one, according to Charles W. 
Wendt, president of All Ameri- 
can Engineering. 

“Company engineers have 
been conducting successful Auto- 
Pack tests on many American 
cars for some time now,” Wendt 
said, “and the system has proven 
to be simple, fool-proof, and re- 
liable.” 

At a parking lot equipped with 
Auto-Pack units, the motorist 
enters an open access lane and 
drives onto an Auto-Pack rack. 
The rack tilts the car to a 30 deg. 
position, automatically locking 
it safely into that position. 

The rack rides on a double 


rail positioning rack using four 


New Parking Rack System for Cars 


Canned Sardines 


ball bearing rollers. The entire 
parking operation is easily com- 
pleted in 40 seconds, and one 
motor power package provides 
enough power for a large num- 
ber of racks. 

In addition to doubling the 
capacity of parking lots, Wendt 
explained, the unique system 
greatly reduces the possibility of 
damage to cars. In an Auto- 
Pack equipped parking lot, no 
car can accidently contact an- 
other once positioned on the rack 
and off the access lane. 

Although the price has not 
been fixed, it is estimated that 
each rack will sell for $1,000 
to $1,200. Parking lot or garage 
operators can purchase in 
amounts of 10, 20, 200 or other 
quantities. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, service, and merchandise 

SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per 
insertion. Contract rates on request. 
Subject agency commission and 2% 
cash discount. 


ROBOT OPERATORS 


OPEN + CLOSE + LOCK: DOORS, GATES 
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Aug. 31—Sept. 6 — 


Purchasing _ 
Perspective 


ure Hokum’ and 
Featherbedding 


(Continued from page 1) 
_ Predicters of gloom point out that metalworking firms may 
find themselves at the point of no return if a rail strike follows 
on the heels of a steel settlement. They say the rails are ready 
to show labor an iron first as strong as steel’s. One indication 
of this is the strike insurance already secured by most of the 


nation’s major railroads. 
picture. 


But there is some optimism in the 


Rail management has appealed for a “Presidential Commis- 
sion” to conduct an objective study of the public impact of out- 
moded work rules on the railroad industry. It could be said they 
are reaching for the “gold ring.” 

At the moment, the brotherhoods appear neither for nor 
against such a commission. Their attack has been primarily 
aimed at punching holes in the featherbedding controversy, which 
the railroads say results in a $500 million annual loss. The 
brotherhoods rebuttal: “pure hokum.” 

Traffic sources seem to agree that this issue would be difficult 
to thrash out through collective bargaining unless both sides 


are willing to discuss it thoroughly. 


A presidential commis- 


sion might serve as a wedge to get discussions rolling. 


There has been a good deal of discussion lately about Premier 
Khrushchey visting the U. S. during a rash of strikes. Some say 
the government should force settlements, particularly in steel, 


before the Red boss arrives. 


Others say the labor disputes 


would merely point out the freedom enjoyed by American 


workers. 


Pegardless of these two schools of thought, Khrushchev would 
find it difficult to believe the bottom is falling out of the Ameri- 
can economy. His Washington hosts would surely point out 


that: 


Record sales, the high level of personal income, the rising 
level of non-metal inventories, eye-catching plans for capital 
spending, and a rising wave of new orders are proof that a gi- 
gantic new boom is building just beneath the surface of our 
economy. Strikes have merely banked the flame for the moment. 

Inventories, for instance, have been rising all year, but still 
have not kept pace with sales. While sales have broken all 
previous records by over $1 billion, inventories still are some 
$2 billion below their pre-recession peak and out of proportion 


to total business volume. 


Settlement of the strikes is sure to kick off a big surge in 
inventories, and then the American economy will roar like a 


lion once more. 


Lead Outlook Seems Helter-Smelter 
As Prices Rise And Production Falls 


(Continued from page 1) 
week that the strike would last 
at least two months. Orville Lar- 
son, a vice president of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and co-chair- 
man of the union’s wage and con- 
tract committee, declared: 

“T think all of us would be 
surprised if it would be anything 
less than a 60-day duration, and 
it could go even further” 

Discussing the lead price in- 
crease, Charles Ince, sdfés vice 
president for “St. Joe”, said his 
firm has been selling more lead 
than it was producing for the 
past two weeks. 

“We've been forced into be- 
ing the expansion joint,” Ince told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “as demand 
has run ahead of supply.” He 
attributed the increased demand 
not only to rising consumption 
by battery makers and other in- 
dustries hit by seasonal spurts, 
but also to users’ efforts to build 
inventories in advance of the 
strikes and anticipated price in- 
creases. 

Herbert Weed, sales vice pres- 
ident for Anaconda, said his firm 
would probably jump to the 13¢ 
price also when the strike is 
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over. Asked if the price was 
likely to go higher, he said it 
depended on the duration of the 
strike and on other factors. 

Asarco’s sales chief, Simon 
Strauss, said another lead price 
boost “could happen” although 
he said it was unlikely. 

While the price of domestic 
lead maneuvered upward, quo- 
tations on the London Metal Ex- 
change remained fairly stable. 
Despite stoppage of Asarco’s 
lead production and the threat- 
ened walkout at Bunker Hill, 
there was little change in the 
general tone in the London ex- 
change. 

Industry sources say this is due 
to import restrictions. Even if 
a tight position were to develop 
in the U. S., the operation of the 
import quotas would prevent any 
appreciable additional flow of 
foreign supplies to the United 
States to tide consumers over. 

In the meantime, the Tariff 
Commission is laying the ground- 
work for its latest investigation 
of lead-zinc imports, which is 
being ordered by the Senate. The 
Senate Finance Committee re- 
cently approved the directive, 
and the Senate passed it. 


18 Indicted in New England Asphalt Price Fix 


Boston—A federal grand jury 
here on Wednesday returned 
three criminal indictments under 
the Sherman Act, charging one 
trade association and 17 com- 
panies with illegally conspiring to 
fix prices on the sale of various 
road building materials to local 
and state government agencies 
in New England. 

According to Antitrust Chief 
Robert A. Bicks, the alleged il- 
legal conspiracies affected over 
$10-million in sales of asphalt, 
road tar, and bituminous con- 
crete to New England govern- 
mental agéncies. Among other 
things, the grand jury says that 
the price-fixing substantially in- 
creased the cost of construction, 
maintenance, and repair of area 


public roads and _ highways. 

Each of the indictments relates 
to a particular paving material. 
Of the total 17 companies in- 
volved—all engaged in the sale 
and distribution of the various 
products—three were named in 
each of the indictments. They are 
Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York; H. H. McGuire & Co., 
Inc., Malden, Mass.; and Tri- 
mount Bituminous Products Co., 
Everett, Mass. 

In the asphalt indictment, the 
grand jury charges that 10 com- 
panies conspired to fix prices on 
asphalt sold to state and local 
governments and contractors in 
Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. 

The 


road tar _ indictment 


charges six companies conspired 
to fix prices of road tar sold to 
state and local governments in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Maine. 

In the third indictment, the 
Bituminous Concrete Associa- 
tion, Inc., Mass., and nine com- 
panies are charged with conspir- 
ing to fix prices on bituminous 
concrete sold to the State of 
Massachusetts and to local gov- 
ernments and contractors in 
Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. 

All of the indictments also 
charge the companies with agree- 
ing to split up markets. Each of 
the companies could be fined up 
to $50,000 on each charge if con- 
victed. 


lke Mulls Calling Special Session 


(Continued from page 1) 
senhower told Congress is “not 
greatly different from the is- 
suance of new money.” 

Congress shows no sign of 
responding to Eisenhower’s ap- 
peal. House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn said the House would not 
act because there is no chance 
of the Senate doing anything this 
year. However there is still a 
possibility that the savings bond 
ceiling will be lifted even if 
Congress remains adamant on 
long-term rates. 

Eisenhower spelled out his 
reasons for ending both ceilings 


in a special message to Congress. 
He told Congress that if it re- 
fuses to act it will have to bear 


the blame if inflation sets in 
again. 
In an appeal for popular 


pressure on Congress, Eisen- 
hower said everyone has a big 
stake in the interest ceiling fight. 
The present ceilings, he said, de- 
prives millions of thrifty persons 
from getting a fair interest rate 
on their savings bonds and 
threatens to increase the cost of 
living by forcing the Treasury to 
do its financing in a way that 
adds to pressure on prices. 


With Steel Strike Rounding Out Its 7th Big Week 
Foreign Import Stock Prices Soar High— Fast 


(Continued from page 1) 
back production, in some in- 
stances 33-50%. 


@The government gave an- 
other hint last week that it may 
intervene if the strike isn’t set- 
tled quickly, by announcing the 
start of a survey aimed to show 
the effects of the strike on several 
major industries. 

The American Steel Ware- 
house Association said that gal- 
vanized sheets, cold rolled sheets, 
light and heavy plate, and struc- 
turals are now in very tight sup- 
ply. They said buyers might find 
it impossible to get these prod- 
ucts from warehouses in two 
more weeks. 

Midwest buyers, discussing the 
continuing flood of imports, re- 
port that virtually every ship now 
coming through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to unload at Chicago, 


Cleveland, or Detroit is filled to 
the breaking point with ingots, 
plates, reinforcing rods, nails, 
fencing, and barbed wire. Most 
of these products, however, are 
destined for specified customers 
or warehouses, and _ individual 
buyers are having a difficult time 
picking up spot loads. 

One Cleveland source pre- 
dicted that foreign steel buying 
would continue on the upswing 
if U.S. steel prices rise after the 
strike. He said it was natural to 
assume that import prices would 
drop once domestic production 
resumes. 

Houston, Texas was described 
as one of the “hottest” spots in 
the country for steel imports. 
Quoted prices from brokers on 
some imported items are up to 
40% higher than the last pre- 
strike quotations from U. S. 
brokers of the same items. 


Lumber Prices Tumble 


Below Year-Ago Level 
While Money Tightens 


(Continued from page 1) 
below the corresponding date a 
year ago for the first time this 
year. Also, last year’s prices con- 
tinued rising into the first week 
of September while this year’s 
trend is downward — and too 
early to be merely seasonal. 

Even though a national hous- 
ing bill now appears a good bet 
to pass Congress shortly, lumber- 
men don’t expect any immediate 
relief from today’s soft lumber 
market. “It’s too late to help this 
year’s market,” explained one 
mill official. “We are getting out 
of the prime building season. But 
the bill could help next spring. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association says mill orders for 
fir lumber now droppec for three 
straight weeks, with a 22% 
smaller volume in the week ended 
Aug. 15 than three weeks earlier. 
Also, the latest weekly mill or- 
der trend was 25% less than the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Lumbermen also point out that 
settlement of a strike in the Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber industry 
may lead to even lower prices in 
the U.S. They say when the 
strike is settled (which may be 
early September), prices for di- 
mension lumber may go down as 
much as $5-$7. Prices for heavy 
timbers, however, are expected to 
be unchanged as orders now are 
being taken for January delivery. 

Northwest lumbermen gener- 
ally stress that even with the Au- 
gust market decline, 1959 has 
been the best year on prices since 
the big 1955 building year. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company Amount 
of New 
INCREASES Change Price Reason 
Cottemesss O88, Valles, Bb... ......scccscccccccveresvies 0037 1213 
ee ere Ol 1525 ~—lead tag boost 
Se rere seers er cee 01 1545 lead tag boost 
RS adaditnca cts cscceee enh ounresen vel Wane es O1 1560 lead tag boost 
eg cece ntinns stebehusee ee eee ers Ol 1475 lead tag boost 
NS ts cn dune ved veh beeeseea barnes 1 175 lead tag boost 
SO Saees Te Meee, Tb, owner ccctnccctsdeveseunea 005 $9.00 
canker Cevevarteernsabee tinven 005 $8.60 
Se Wee ee eee. BB, once cst oc00se0ecsnameners 01 18 lead tag boost 
ee Ue nonce deuscdesavepabscaede 0075 165 lead tag boost 
Basic Silicochromate, carloads, Ib.............0+.0005. 005 20 lead tag boost 
REDUCTIONS 
Ns ee ss cp ccanodedbink buds Kheneneenes 10 0 raw mat. dip 
Oleic Acid, dbl.-dist., drums, Ib. ...........-00+0+e000% 005 18 
Fir Plywood, sanded, Nrthwst. mills, 4-in., mftbm. ..... $4.00 $72.00 over production 
Fir Plywood, unsan., sheath., Nrthwst., %-in., mftbm.... $4.00 $96.00 over production 
SN CE ME on oo ceeds teseckedheSaeeelessxs 50 $228.00 demand lull 
Nylon yarns, Chemstrand, 1040 denier, 68 filament, Ib. .. 09 $1.15 competition 
Z0e0 Genter, 136 Glament, Th... ..+..ccccvccscvcvcccsess 09 $1.1] competition 
10080 denier, 1680 RHB filament, Ib. ..............-. 12 $1.04 competition 
15120 denier, 2520 RHB filament, Ib. ...........-..+-- _ $1.04 competition 
4 


Isobutyl Alcohol, Celanese, tanks, dlvd., Ib............- 
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(Continued from page 1) 
pend on personal skill whose 
quality cannot be subsequently 
verified is a demonstration that 
the men doing the job are capa- 
ble of doing it competently and 
consistently.” 

The vendor certification sys- 
tem merges training and inspec- 
tion requirements. If an opera- 
tor at a vendor firm passes a 
battery of written and manual 
tests devised by the Industrial 
Training and Quality Control de- 
partments at Nortronics, he re- 
ceives a card certifying him to 
perform a particular operation 
for Nortronics. 

A man also may win certifica- 
tion if he successfully completes 
a training program run by 
Nortronics either at its own plant 
or at the vendor’s. Nortronics 
bears the cost of training, while 
workmen receive their regular 
salaries from their employers. 


A Continuing Check Made 


Lectures, practice, and test- 
ing usually take five 4-hour days. 
Then, Nortronics issues certifi- 
cates valid for six months to 
workers who sufficiently prove 
their skills. Automatic renewals 
may occur when the certificate 
expires, but Nortronics may in- 
sist on another test if evidence 
indicates deterioration of a man’s 
skill. 

To follow through after train- 
ing and testing, Nortronics gives 
its vendor an inspection plan 
which requires verification that 
Nortronics-approved personnel 
have done a certain increment of 
work on the purchase order. 

The upshot: Nortronics need 
not inspect the vendor’s product 
for workmanship. But on occa- 
sion, the company does run tests 
on the product to make certain 
the vendor is up to snuff. 


Most Willing Participants 


Hanna says most vendors, in 
order to get a contract from Nor- 
tronics, have gladly had a con- 
tingent of their personnel take 
the training courses. Vendors 
find the program evaluates their 
personnel for them and _ points 
out “deadwood.” 

Hanna says the system results 
in considerable savings although 
they are hard to pinpoint. “You 
can’t measure the cost of a mis- 
take that didn’t happen,” he says. 

To build a better and _less- 
costly quality control system, 
Nortronics expects to expand its 
current vendor certification pro- 
gram to workmanship on prod- 
ucts of supplier design as well. 
But there are two possible road- 
biocks in the path of a wider 
program: 


1. Vendors are likely to ob- 
ject when told who may or may 
not perform work on products of 
their own design. 


2. Organized labor may pro- 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


LASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT 


USED or RESALE 
SAVE TIME 4, getthe onsen” 
on Benches—Lighting—Conveyors—Parts 


Containers—etc. All related in a unique 
“Building Block System.’ 
Write today for your FREE copy of the 
4 new ALDEN SYSTEMS HANDBOOK. P 
ALDEN SYSTEMS COMPANY, Dept. P.W. 
P.O. Box 125—Westhoro Mass. 
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To Assure Quality, Nortronics Gives 


test when an outsider, like Nor- 
tronics, finds a union man not 
skilled enough for his job. (Up 
to now, vendor plants participat- 
ing in the program have not been 
union shops.) 

Certification is not now an 
absolute prerequisite for doing 
business with Nortronics. If the 
firm’s quality control engineers 
investigate vendor plants and 
discover that the personnel does 
have the necessary skills, they 
waive the certification require- 
ment. 

Northrop Corp. has been cer- 
tifying fusion welders in its own 


‘Diplomas 


NORTRONICS TRAINING class for vendor personnel (here in precision 
welding) ends up with students getting ‘“‘diploma’’—certification card. 


plant since World War II. Last 
year, Nortronics extended the 
certification requirement to in- 
clude magnetic particle inspec- 
tion, dye-penetrant inspection, 
burnishers, Circle T Stamp op- 
eration, heat treatment, elec- 
tronics soldering, bearing stak- 
ing, potting electrical connectors 
and coaxial cable. 

In the near future, the com- 
pany will add micro-miniature 
welding to the list. These opera- 
tions have one thing in common: 
They do not lend themselves to 
adequate visual inspection by 
management. 


(Continued from page 1) 
private airlines and Federal Avi- 
ation Administrator E. R. (Pete) 
Quesada of wanting to scuttle 
M. A. T. S. 

The Air Transport Associa- 
tion, private carrier trade group, 
has lobbied vigorously for years 
against any buildup of M. A. 
T. S., viewing it as a competitor. 
The A. T. A. is allied with the 
Federal Aviation Agency in 
pushing for a government-in- 
sured loan program to the air- 
lines to underwrite a modern 
private air cargo system. 


Air Force on Other Side 


The Air Force is ranged on 
the other side, contending it 
wants to see private industry 
modernize but not at the ex- 
pense of squeezing out M. A. 
T. S. in the process. Air Force 
Secretary James H. Douglas re- 
portedly is fighting Quesada’s 
private loan program within the 
Administration. 

Snagged between these power- 
ful competing forces, develop- 
ment of a modern air cargo fleet 
has languished in recent years. 
The United States is lagging be- 
hind Britain, Canada, and pre- 
sumably Russia in this area. 


Still Not Enough 


Though the United States 
leads in total air freight shipped, 
American manufacturers still are 


not producing advanced _all- 
cargo aircraft for commercial 
use. U. S. lines are having to 


turn to Canada or Britain now 
for such ships. 

The Air Force also apparently 
has no intentions of spending any 
money for the time being to pro- 


cure modern cargo aircraft, ac- 


3-Way Brawl on Air Freight Grows 
Hotter as Airlines Hands Are Slapped 


cording to the committee. This, 
in effect, is holding up their 
adoption by private fleets in this 
country. 

Airline sources point out it 
would be too costly to produce 
such planes merely for the pri- 
vate market and that it would be 
necessary for manufacturers to 
be assured of large government 
orders as well. 

The Air Force position led 
the committee to reject the serv- 
ice’s request for $30 million ear- 
marked for transport procure- 
ment and = development’ of 
advanced cargo planes. 

The committee said the money 
would have been used mainly to 
develop a new turboprop engine 
and for purchase of passenger 
planes instead of cargo aircraft. 
The report made it clear that no 
such funds would be approved 
until the committee had com- 
pleted its investigation. 


M.A.T.S. Defense Role Vital 


The conference committee was 
strongly critical of any moves to 
undercut M. A. T.S. by F. A. A. 
or private airlines. Committee 
members contend M.A. T.S. has 
a vital defense role to fulfill in 
event of any national emergency. 

The committee aimed _ its 
harshest criticism at the Air 
Transport As+. ciation. 

“It is disturbing that the Air 
Transport A-sociation actively 
enters into the M. A. T. S. picture 
every year, and on every other 
phase of aviation that even re- 
motely affects its interests,” the 
committee said. 

“Civilian aviation has grown 
by virtue of the generous subsidy 
it has received from government. 
It is now a giant grown fat by 
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Unrest on the Labor Front 


Labor unrest spread across the nation last week with a score 
of regional strikes and threatened strikes coming on top of the 
full-scale walkouts that now have all but throttled domestic 
steel, copper, lead, and zinc production. Here are the details: 


San Francisco—Two separate strikes have paralyzed ship- 
yards from San Francisco to the Canadian border and halted 
the operations of ten of the West’s largest trucking firms. 

The International Association of Machinists struck West 
Coast shipyards, tying up work on new construction and ship 
repair jobs amounting to $100 million in the San Francisco 


Bay Area alone. 


The labor dispute may idle as many as 10,000 workers, 
since union officials say other craft unions are respecting their 
picket lines. Major shipyards picketed include Puget Sound 


Bridge & Drydock Co., Seattle, 


a subsidiary of Lockheed Air- 


craft Corp., and Williamette Iron Works at Portland. 

The second strike, by Teamster Local 85, may spread its 
effects across the country either through freight embargoes or 
unemployment at major terminals, traffic officials say. 

The Teamsters’ walkout has already shut down operations 
at Valley Motors Truck Line, Motor Express, Pacific Motor 
Trucking, Pacific Intermountain Express, Consolidated, Watson 
Bros., Willig, Delta, Los Angeles-Seattle, and Oregon-Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Fast Freight Lines. 


The major issue behind both walkouts is wages. 


The 


machinists want a 22¢ per hour hike while the Teamsters are 
demanding a $2.75 a day package. 


St. Louis—The key to set loose barge traffic on the vast 
Mississippi waterways, bogged down by labor disputes for the 
past seven weeks, may be found in the steel strike. 

Authoritative sources say the unions and barge operators 
are closely watching steel negotiations and probably will be 
guided by their results. The steel industry furnishes river boat 
firms with one of their main sources of revenue. 


Akron—Contract negotiations in the rubber industry got 
under way last week. While the United Rubber Workers gave 
no immediate indication of what their demands might be, it is 
apparent they are counting on a “general wage increase” from 


rubber’s big four. 
The U.R.W. will probably 


count heavily on the record 


earnings of the major tire firms this year to support its demands. 
All of the companies had record or near-record profits in the 
first quarter, with Goodyear climaxing this splurge with un- 
precedented earnings of $40 million for the first half. This was 
the greatest ever registered by any rubber company for a six 


month period. 


Forest Park, Pa. 


Nearly 200,000 workers in the giant meat 


processing industry may walk off their jobs next week over is- 
sues similar to those involved in the continuing steel strike. 
The industry’s two major unions, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and the Packing House Workers, have met the same 
management wage freeze stand as experienced in the steel 
dispute. Both unions, however, said they hoped bargaining 
developments in the near future would avert any major shut- 


down. 


Harrison, N. J.—Worthington Corp., a major supplier of 
heavy equipment, is continuing contract negotiations with the 
United Steel Workers Union and the International Association 
of Machinists on a day-to-day basis. 

While the contracts originally had expired June 1, exten- 
sions and further extensions have kept operations going at 
Worthington’s seven plants in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. The chief issue in the walkout is the question 0° 
the company’s right to supervise a union-proposed job evalua- 
tion which would have the effect of raising many of the workers’ 


wages. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., another heavy equipment maker, how- 
ever, has been unable to win extension agreements from the 
unions. Steel workers have struck Ingersoll-Rand plants at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., and eastern Pennsylvania, idling 3,700 


employees. 


government subsidies and high 
rate charges.” 

Furthermore, the report con- 
tinued, the Federal Aviation 
Agency continues to promote 
private carrier development in 
numerous ways. But the com- 
mittee put F. A. A. on notice that 
it is inclined to cut F. A. A. off 


—apparently for good—from 
any funds for research and de- 
velopment of aircraft and parts. 

The committee contends this 
would duplicate functions now 
carried out by the Navy, Air 
Force, and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 
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CONTROL 


“Moore forms 
help bring in 


payments faster” 


This Cleveland bank carries close to 40,000 real estate 
loans. To handle the flood of monthly statements and 
payments, the bank has set up a centralized system. 
This gives them automated control over payments made 
to 69 offices and lets them offer the same loan policy to 
customers at all branches. The customers like it. Their 
payments are prompter and the money paid in is avail- 
able for the bank’s use the same day. 


The raw materials of the system are punched cards 
and special forms. The cards go into electric accounting 
machines which pick up loan information, compute in- 
terest, and automatically print a finished statement on 
the form. This is complete and ready to mail. The same 


Build control with 
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A NEW SYSTEM GIVES THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY BETTER CONTROL OF COLLECTIONS 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS — 
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George Gund, President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


machines also isolate the cards that represent delinquent 
loans—a very accurate way to keep tabs on past-due 
accounts. The form is a Moore Speediflo, the bank’s 
control in print. 


‘The Moore man’s knowledge and experience were 

invaluable in setting up this system,” says Mr. George 
Gund, President of the bank. To find out just how 
valuable his services can be to your business, no mat- 
ter what sort of control you need, write to the nearest 
Moore office. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Carib- 
bean and Central America. 


Denton, Texas; 


You can tell 
the SiGi? man 
by his complete line of bearings! 


He has the most complete line of ball and roller —_— For his own experience is backed by that of versa- 
bearings available — many thousands of sizes all __ tile application engineers and bearing designers. 
told! That’s why he’s so dependable—comes Why not take advantage of his promptness 


through, time after time. and services today? You can’t find anyone with 


He can help you out with bearing service, too. | a more complete product line. 7847 


eeeee@e?p eevee eeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeer ee ee eee eevreeveeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeteeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee © & & @ 
EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 


yee . SKF INDUSTRIES, INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 
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